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John A. Hill was known to the 
world at large as a successful 
publisher. To his business ac- 
quaintances he was known as a 
real man. To his intimate asso- 
ciates he was a wise counselor 
and loving friend. But to his 
employees he was more than all 
these — he was the "Old Man." 
We have made some excerpts 
from his writings, most of which 
have heretofore been unpub- 
lished. They are not for the 
literary critic, nor are they for 
general circulation, but for his 
friends who knew him, who 
loved him and who mourn him. 
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THE OLD MAN" 



[Mr. HiU died suddenly on the morning of January 24, 1916, while 
enroutefrom his home to his office. The following tribute was published 
in COAL AGE in that week's issue. It was wriUen by the Editor4n- 
Chief, Floyd W. Parsons. It is here reproduced as it voices the love and 
esteem in which Mr. HiU was held by his employees.] 

John A. Hill, publisher of the Hill Engineering 
Weeklies, is dead, but the ideals he created and the 
standards he set will live and be perpetuated longer 
than the steel-and-stone structure that he built to 
house his papers. 

Now more than ever before I realize that char- 
acter, based on honesty, justice and humanity, is 
what a man bequeaths to those that survive him. 

John Hill was honest. His critic's lament was 
that he paid too much, never too little. He told 
the truth always, never seeking nor deigning to 
leave a road for retreat. His words carried no 
double meaning, and his promises were to him 
solemn contracts. His honesty was not only of the 
money kind, but moral as well, and it was not ob- 
served as a mere matter of policy to be changed 
with any shift of his personal interests. He had the 
courage to be right rather than popular, and he 
would then trust to time for vindication and recog- 
nition. 

Justice stands for strength in character, and it 
was in this quality that Mr. Hill weighed heaviest. 
His decisions were regulated not by the person, but 
by the cause, and he always believed that nothing 
was settled until it was settled right. Without con- 
science the brightest intellect may be but a false 
light. In John Hill conscience was sovereign, and 
with him might alone did not make right. 

His humanity was shown in a hundred ways, 
but perhaps the structure he built for his em- 
ployees typified best of all his kindness and 
thoughtfulness for those who served him. 
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His idea of charity was to make those who are 
dependent on it independent of it. He believed 
that helping others to help themselves was better 
than gifts of money. However, he realized that 
material help in some cases was necessary, and in 
the last year or two he had given thought to a plan 
for old-age pensions. 

Mr. Hill was the antidote for fear. When satis- 
fied his cause was right, he would hazard all. 
Facing momentary death for more than two years 
— for he knew full well the gravity of his physical 
affliction — he did just what he said he would do — 
he;; died in harness. He was careful and lived a 
most abstemious life, doing everything possible to 
prolong his days; but having done his duty, all 
thought of self ended, for there were no moments 
of complaint. 

He was the echo of no one, nor in any way the 
reflection of common conventions. Everything 
was tributary to his one purpose in life. Like the 
needle of a compass, he knew but one point, was 
dominated by one unwavering aim. All his ideas, 
hopes and possibilities were anchored about a 
single ideal. He did one thing supremely, not 
many things indifferently. He was a living proof 
of the truth that highest excellence is attained by 
one person in one vocation. He succeeded because 
he had one overmastering idea. 

I am glad I served John Hill ten years. I wish 
it had been longer. However, some men live on 
after death through the ideals and high standards 
they set, and he was one such. His life taught that 
honest, heroic work, coupled with self-denial, will 
not fail of reward, and although it may not be the 
reward we set out to win, it will be something 
richly worth the sacrifice and effort put forth. 
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JOHN ALEXANDER HILL 

[Written in 1910 by Arthur J. Baldwin who was the intimate friend and 
adviser of Mr. HiU and who is now president of the Hill Publishing Com- 
pany. The poem was read by Mr. Baldwin at a surprise party given in 
honor of Mr. Hill's fifty-second birthday and was found in his scrapbook. 
It is reproduced here because it covers some of the most important hap- 
penings in his life.] 

February twenty-second, 

Eighteen hundred fifty-eight, 
In a tiny mountain cottage 

In the Old Green Mountain State, 
George Hill's face was beaming proudly 

And his wife was thrilled with joy 
As she gazed with tender rapture 

On a new-born baby boy. 

Just a wee bit of a person 

With the tiniest little hand, 
Red and babyish and helpless. 

But his mother thought him grand; 
And his father said, "He'll conquer 

All the world as he goes on. 
So we'll call him Alexander 

Though we'll start his name with John." 

Then a longing seized the father 

And he felt his pulses drum 
From the surging wander fever 

When the Westland whispered "Come"; 
So he gathered his possessions. 

Wife and child and gold and gear, 
And he broke a trail to westward 

As a sturdy pioneer. 

Cradles decked with silks and laces 

Cannot make a child a man; 
Luxury and ease and coddling 

Never did and never can. 
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Nor can parents' high ambitions, 

Hopes or dreams or stores of pelf. 

What he shall be is determined 
By the growing boy himself. 

So this slender dark-eyed youngster 

Worked and tilled the good brown soil, 
Patient, eager, uncomplaining, 

Doing all his meed of toil; 
Yet while working he was thinking. 

Planning what he meant to be, 
Visioning the mighty future. 

Mapping out his destiny. 

So we find him "printer's devil," 

Just a lively, active lad. 
Working, reading, thinking, planning 

With a spirit blithe and glad. 
For he saw his goal before him, 

Felt ambition's glow within. 
Knew the joy of toil and service. 

Knew that he was bound to win. 

Need we say success has crowned him 

With her shining laurel leaves, 
That for years of mighty struggle 

He now reaps the golden sheaves. 
Harvest follows summer's labor. 

By all men this truth is known, 
'Twas the Master who first said it, 

"Ye shall reap what ye have sown." 

February twenty-second 

In the year of 1910, 
Twelve full moons have come and vanished 

And we all are here again; 
Wishing you, John Alexander, 

Happiness in ample store, 
Joy and health to all your dear ones 

And a hundred birthdays more! 
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MR. HILL AND HIS NICKNAME 

[For many years, arid up to the time oj his death, it was the custom of all 
the" Hill" employees to refer to their president as "The Old Man." Mr. 
Hill himself was fully aware of the title bestowed upon him and regarded it 
with pleasure, recognizing that the appellation was prompted by love, loyalty 
and respect. That this was his feeling in the matter is borne out by a little 
card included in his scrap-book. The text was not written by him, about 
him or for him, but attracted his attention, and as it embodied his ideas was 
preserved. Here it is-\ 

"THE OLD MAN" 

Were I the head of a large concern, or the 
responsible executive officer of a great corporation, 
whether my age were 27 or 72, 1 should want all of 
my employees or subordinates to call me "The Old 
Man." Not, of course, to my face, or when they 
were addressing me, but among themselves, or 
when they spoke of me to their friends. 

"His Majesty," "His Royal Highness," "His Ex- 
cellency," and the like, all indicate that the persons 
to whom they are applied possess power; but in 
this commercially democratic age and country 
the one appellation of undisputed autocracy is 
"The Old Man." 

Applied to the head of a concern it frequently 
indicates love, generally respect, and always com- 
plete submission to authority. It is as free from any 
suggestion of age as is "Reverend." It is never 
given when there is a question of authority, or a 
smouldering rebellion against it. 

When "The Old Man" says a thing, that settles 
it; there are no questions to be asked; there is no 
comment to be made. When "The Old Man" 
does something, or fails to do something, there is no 
criticism to be indulged in. 

"The Old Man" is the one person about the 
establishment who is absolutely his own master; 
whose coming in and going out are unhampered; 
whose encouraging word carries real weight and 
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whose reprimand indicates real danger; to whom 
"sir" is a right and not a courtesy. 

Long Hve "The Old Man!" And when through 
his half-closed private office door he hears the boys 
term him thus kindly, let him congratulate him- 
self that loyalty is in his service and that he has 
attained the acme of dignity. 

— WoodLevette Wilson 
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WHY THE HILL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY GREW 

[This address was delivered by Mr. HiU at the convention of the Federation 
of Trade Press Associations, Hotel Astor, New York, September, 1913. 
It is of special interest as it covers, in his own language, and from his 
own viewpoint, the most essential and important steps taken in the 
development of the HiU Publishing Co.] 

Telling the reason for the growth of your own 
business smacks too much of the vaunting of the 
self-made man to be comfortable for a modest crea- 
ture like myself. I confess here and now that the 
Hill Publishing Co. has grown in spite of me rather 
than because of me. The company succeeds because 
it has in every department a lot of honest, earnest 
workers who like the boss because he likes them, 
and who work with him rather than for him. No 
man ever had such help as I have had — even He 
who came to save the world had one Judas out 
of twelve apostles. I don't believe there is one 
in our 450. 

To attract attention in the publishing business a 
paper must be different — individual. It was not 
long before I found that the easiest way to be 
different was to take the things all publishers said 
couldn't be done, and do them. Initiative is the 
one thing that pays best in publishing. To do a 
thing first should be the aim of all publishers. 

We hear very often that the old, big, strong 
paper can do this, that, or the other desirable thing; 
but the young paper cannot afford to. This is why 
single-purpose or single-field papers often fail — 
they do unbusinesslike things because of their de- 
sire to get on and live and establish a caste for 
themselves they can never outgrow. A street- 
walker who has inherited money has an awful time 
trying to convince those who knew her before, that 
she is straight now. This is one of the reasons 
one company owning several papers can "do 
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things" in a field better than the owner of one 
paper; the other papers of the concern carry the 
load while the reform is made on one. 

One of the first things I discovered when I cut 
loose from Locomotive Engineering and tied up with 
the American Machinist was that all contracts out 
on the latter paper had printed across the face in 
red ink "Circulation Guaranteed Not Less Than 
22,000" — and we printed them. Investigation 
showed the remarkable weekly newsstand sale of 
over 6,000 copies — something never accomplished 
by any other purely technical paper before or 
since; but the news company took 14,000 copies — 
returnable. We cut off the return privilege, sold 
17 more copies the next year and saved printing 
8,000 copies per week. 

Locomotive Engineering was the first paper to 
print its actual circulation per issue at the head of 
the editorial page; this was my own idea. This plan 
was adapted for the American Machinist and the 
diminishing numbers were printed weekly. We 
found our advertisers amenable to reason when we 
explained matters, and just as liable to believe 
that the circulation went down once in a while 
instead of always going up. That was one of the 
"things you can't do" well out of the way anyhow. 
The next thing we did was to announce our inten- 
tion of confining the text of the paper to the sub- 
ject of machine construction only, and to accept 
no ads out of this line ; that narrowed the field but 
intensified it. 

Then we refused to accept any business through 
agents — ^we hurt some people's feelings, but it 
opened the way to the advertiser himself, and spaces 
began to grow. Every time we were going to be 
ruined by some move and were not, we got braver. 
We were the first to refuse to use any advertiser's 
cuts in our reading columns. This policy cost 
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money but made a better paper, and at that time 
made us different from all other papers. The 
advertiser was pleased when we made a change 
for the better; if he was not pleased at the go-off, 
he was later on. Never ask readers or advertisers 
if they want this, that, or the other thing changed — 
you can generally get a unanimous vote not to do 
almost anything. 

When the mechanical associations adopted the 
standard sizes of catalogs and papers, Locomotive 
Engineering was the first to change from the blanket 
sheet to 9x12. This size was so much better 
to file, bind or read that we have never hesitated 
to change every paper that we could get our hands 
on since. The Technical Publicity Association is 
now demanding this size for all papers, because it 
is economically right. 

Soon we started to make money, and we used the 
money to make our paper better, and our advertisers 
increased from quarter pages to half pages; we 
established an English edition and put every 
American ad' in free every week — the advertisers 
increased from halves to full pages. We established 
a German translation of the paper, and put 'em in 
free again — and they took two pages per issue. 
The toolmakers gave us generous patronage and 
kept out of the blanket papers, with the result that 
the machine-tool field has the best weekly and the 
best monthly in any technical field, and machine 
tools are the best advertised of all classes of en- 
gineering equipment. 

Our rule No. 1 is that any advertiser can have 
the same as another advertiser for the same price. 
No firm should be handicapped because its pre- 
decessor did not advertise. We also beheve in 
selecting subscribers somewhat by a higher sub- 
scription price. 

For a number of years we have spent a lot of time 
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and money to find out who our readers are, what 
positions they occupy, whom they work for and 
where they are. No publisher can tell that, al- 
though I have seen some circulation statements 
that intimated that some could. Advertisers are 
going to want to know all these things — and they 
have a right to know. When you decide that you 
have got to do it, don't waste any time in inventing 
ways — come down and we will show you what not 
to do, at least. 

Our subscription department has a motto : "Find 
the Buyer." Our editorial departments' motto is : 
"The Readers' interests first." The advertising 
department has for a slogan: "Get it right or 
don't get it." And the Make-It-Pay department 
is its own motto. 

But this is all internal ; we do not advocate these 
things for all of you. Our business has prospered 
most because we mind our own business and not 
yours. All our papers aim to be conspicuously 
useful in their fields, to stand for truth, efficiency 
and optimism, to record progress, furnish the news 
first and best, to make criticism constructive 
criticism — in a word, to be useful to our kind and 
not be afraid. 
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THE TECHNICAL PAPER AND 
THE MANUFACTURER 

[Being a lecture before a class in the Forum of Industrial Journalism of 
the University of New York, April, 1915, wherein the aims, hopes, 
efforts and policy of the Hill Pttblishing Co. are set forth, explained 
and justified^ 

The relation of the technical paper to the manu- 
facturer is a rather difficult and complex subject, 
especially after Mr. Swetland has told you the 
relation between fields and papers. In technical 
publishing the manufacturer is the field, or a large 
and important part of it. Now, I never studied 
journalism except in a newspaper office. I never 
even attended a lecture on the subject, much less 
gave one, so you must not expect the wisdom of 
an oracle. I have, however, had some experience 
and shall call your attention to a few ideals to aim 
at (and point out a few dangers to avoid) that have 
been fairly successful in the concern I work for. 

I take it that none of you expect to be manu- 
facturers, but do hope to be employed in newspaper 
offices and may become publishers later on. There- 
fore I shall talk to you just as if you were a lot of 
young people who were starting out to make a 
living in the trade or technical paper field. 

I am not one of that vast army of men who de- 
clare that their particular field is overrun and no 
good. The technical newspaper field is good, and 
needs brains and energy and initiative and hustle 
just as much as ever, and the rewards are just as 
sure, and liable to be larger. Welcome to the 
craft! 

It always makes me smile to hear a master work- 
man announce that he wouldn't want a son of his 
to learn his business — I wish I had one that wanted 
to learn mine. 

I'm not afraid some bright young man will take 
my place — I'm afraid he won't. 
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Don't be misled by some people calling pub- 
lishing a profession. Publishing a technical paper 
is a business — a part of the business for which it is 
published. The American Machinist is not so much 
a part of the publishing business as it is a part of 
the machine-making business. 

Never be above your business, but a part of it — 
as important and indispensable a part of it as you 
possibly can be; and remember, your business will 
not be making a newspaper so much as it will be 
the establishing of a clearing house, a board of 
trade, in the field it represents. 

You will not accept a position when you tie up 
to a publisher — you'll get a job. 

You can probably learn more of all the phases 
of the publishing business in a small office. It is 
the place for the development of the all-round man, 
but the all-round man had better stay in the small 
office after he has got round enough. Large pub- 
lishing houses do not know what to do with an all- 
round man. This is the age of specialists — the 
publishers want crackerjack advertising solicitors, 
real editors, producing subscription-finders, pains- 
taking make-up men, honest office managers, and 
good clerks and bookkeepers. 

The only place for the all-round man is as the 
publisher himself; and then he is liable to be more 
or less of a nuisance to the department heads — his 
middle name is Buttinsky. I know; I'm an all- 
round man myself. 

A small paper may have just as high ideals as 
a big one, but it is more liable to be fighting for 
the right to live, and often obliged to do things 
the easiest way or starve. Such conditions general- 
ly mean the starting and developing of pernicious 
practices which, like other bad habits, are hard to 
get rid of later on, either for the papers or the men 
who have been trained there. 
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But you are not all going to be publishers right 
away. If I thought you were, I would not go home 
tonight but go back to the office and get to work. 
I like some competition, but prefer it retail rather 
than wholesale. 

Don't get the notion that there are better oppor- 
tunities somewhere else. It is useless to go West 
seeking new land when half your own State is 
vacant, and nearer markets. There is no publish- 
ing Eldorado, no place best to go into the business. 
Take the work nearest to hand and do it better 
than anybody else, and you will get on! 

If you want to be an adwriter, write some ads 
for anybody you know, the grocer or the plumber. 
Write 'em good enough so that they will print them 
in some paper. The newspapers want to find 
young men who can write ads and get people to 
publish them. 

You can get a better hearing in a publishing 
house with a few samples of your own work than 
a testimonial from your Sunday school superin- 
tendent. 

If you aspire to an editorial position, write 
something that an editor will want to publish, 
and present it. It won't be long before the editor 
and the proprietor will be watching you and making 
noises like a salary. 

Cultivate vocal modesty, but make yourself 
conspicuously useful. 

Don't wait for opportunities — make them. 

The publishing world may owe you a living — 
but you have to collect the debt yourself. 

The technical publishing business consists of 
three visible principal divisions of work. The 
management, the editorial, and the selling depart- 
ments are visible. Each of these has minor de- 
partments of its own, all important, but tributary 
to the main department. 
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The management concerns itself with the de- 
tails of the physical production of the paper and 
its relations with its customers — all departments 
are under its general guidance. 

The editorial is the life blood of the publication. 
Its conduct is as important to the paper as a well- 
behaved heart to an athlete. 

The selling department disposes of the work 
of all other departments. It is both the digestive 
tract and the food supply. 

But back of all, and greater than all, is an in- 
visible department which I would call the spirit of 
the paper. It is vested in the controlling owner- 
ship. It should hold itself responsible for the 
character and honor and reputation of the publica- 
tion. It is the conscience of the institution — that 
one thinking mind which forever asks itself "Is this 
right?" 

The management may be the brains, the edi- 
torial the heart, the advertising department the 
digestion, and all the minor departments the arms 
and legs and eyes and ears of that peculiar institu- 
tion, a technical paper; but that invisible, re- 
sponsible, controlling conscience is the soul of the 
whole thing. 

It may seem strange to you, but most technical- 
newspaper diseases originate in, and concern, this 
soul department. For there are good, bad and 
indifferent souls. 

Most of the weaknesses, most of the wrong 
practices, most of the crookedness, meanness, in- 
justice, arrogance and fear shown by any paper are 
caused by the wobbly soul behind all the outward 
show of what, but for it, might be a great institu- 
tion. 

I refer to this responsible soul as one — and it 
always is; real responsibility is never plural. 

Battles have been won by poor generals, but 
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never by a debating society. Councils of war 
always vote for retreat or surrender — that is what 
they are called for. Behind every successful army 
and every successful engineering paper is one mind 
that grimly stands and says, "I will." 

When this soul is healthy, it may inconvenience 
some of the other departments, it may sacrifice 
some temporary advantage, it may choose to lose 
money, rather than make it; but with an eye single 
to the upbuilding of the character and honor and 
usefulness of the paper, that soul department of 
one man forever guides the enterprise forward and 
toward the port of success, slowly perhaps, making 
detours, but forever coming back to the pole star 
which guides true. 

These souls are not inherited, they are not born 
— they grow. And you may become a good one if 
you have the right stuff in you and you let it come 
out. If you have the right stuff in you and don't 
let it out, you will become a punk soul and a bad 
spirit. 

Of course, you cannot become the soul of any 
proposition right on the start — there are no ama- 
teur souls; so you will naturally get into the other 
departments, minor ones at first, and then into one 
of the three principal divisions. 

Here are a few random thoughts on the work 
in each which might give you a suggestion or two: 

The Editorial 

It's a particular job, for instance, to be editor 
of anything, but an editor of a technical paper has 
to be more than particular — most of 'em get fussy. 

A technical paper should be the air scout of the 
business it tries to serve. The men engaged ac- 
tively in the business of, say, mining are too busy 
to travel or correspond with many of their col- 
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leagues — the technical paper does that. It should 
be a clearing house of ideas for the improvement 
of the business as a whole, an arena for free, frank 
discussion of all important subjects — the editor 
presides, he is a judge, not a dictator. 

A technical paper that does not teach its read- 
ers how to do things in their particular line better, 
cheaper or faster has no excuse to live. 

Editors must make the reading of the paper pay 
the readers. 

Technical papers are not read for entertain- 
ment, but technical information can be conveyed 
in an entertaining way. One of the greatest 
scientific books in the world, Tyndall's "Heat — a 
Mode of Motion," is as entertaining as a novel. 

Putting the human interest into it does not 
detract from the value or accuracy of the technical 
information you wish to convey and impress. A 
pat example or a happy simile will keep the facts 
ever green in the memory and amuse the reader 
enough to make the whole thing palatable. 

The immortal Chordal amplified the rule that 
the friction of a bearing is governed by the load 
per square inch on the projected area, rather than 
by the size of the bearings, by showing that a brick 
pulled across a board would bring a spring scale 
pointer down to the same place, no matter whether 
it was slid on its flat side, on the edge, or on the 
end — the brick weighed the same and produced the 
same amount of friction, no matter how it was 
placed. Thousands of mechanics in this country 
remember that brick and the rule, who would never 
have remembered the rule itself. 

Few of you know how many days there are in 
October without remembering that old, indispens- 
able, 

"Thirty days hath September, 
April, June and November," etc. 
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Telling a story of how Danny Dugan, Jim 
Skeevers or John Smith did a thing, or figured 
themselves out of a difficulty, will be remembered 
and can be visualized much better than a math- 
ematical statement could possibly be. 

An established paper with a reputation is an 
engine which can do much good and much harm. 
Maybe editors ought to be licensed like other en- 
gineers. 

Editorial utterances must be verified and guard- 
ed with eternal vigilance — all the readers are on 
the jury. If you do not think they are awake 
make a mistake or misstatement and see how quick 
and sharp you get called. 

An unjust insinuation or a criticism from a 
writer without full information may do great in- 
jury. Prejudice, narrowness, indigestion, cock- 
sureness, conceit and ingrowing dispositions should 
not be allowed in editorial chairs. 

If you aspire to editorial honors — and no man 
should be, or generally is, honored more than the 
conscientious editor of a technical paper — saturate 
your soul with the meaning of the word "helpful- 
ness." Like the Soldier King of Bohemia, inscribe 
upon your banner, "I serve." 

Editors should be selected from direct descend- 
ants of King Solomon and his first wife — experience 
is invaluable. 

Editors have to fight the college professor's dis- 
ease of ossification — of staying too long at the gradu- 
ating exercises— of stopping satisfied at first base. 

AH the arts and sciences are progressing so fast 
that the weekly papers can scarcely keep up with 
them — they can only give a moving-picture sum- 
mary of important events. Nothing stays put. 

The editorial mind must be open, it must love 
the truth, seek the new and be willing to forget the 
old when it is superseded. 
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Being an editor of a technical paper for a year 
will drown a man in his own conceit — or take it all 
out of him. No man can be a successful editor who 
has not something of the schoolmarm in his blood. 

Teachers and editors often forget, however, 
that the pupils to whom they can do the most good 
are always coming to them, and leaving when they 
have been helped a little. 

Many editors educate themselves beyond the 
capabilities of their readers to understand; they 
forget that they themselves are the only ones con- 
tinuously in school. Keep in touch with the work 
in your field. No editor who sticks to his desk can 
hope to be a success; he must go after things as 
well as sift the voluntary contributors. 

Technical papers must aim at the men who do 
things — men who are responsible for results; they 
need and seek information, and use it, and appre- 
ciate it. On the other hand, technical papers must 
be edited with the assumption that the audience 
knows the fundamentals of the business. 

Kindergarten papers cannot accomplish much. 
The readers are not in responsible positions, they 
do not buy things nor influence buying, the ad- 
vertiser will not pay for them, and they themselves 
cannot support a paper without advertising. 

An editor must not be above his business, and 
the readers and advertisers are part of the business. 
He must give the news — that which originates with 
the advertiser just as much as that originating 
with the reader. Let him, however, use a little of 
that blood inherited from Solomon to pick and 
choose, select news and avoid the concealed ad- 
vertising which the advertising manager offers 
him — syndicated from Dan to Beersheba. 

The maxim of the editorial department should 
be the one word "accuracy." But make it in- 
teresting as well as accurate. 
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In the managerial department are all the people 
who are learning the business. These minor posi- 
tions are very important, for from here come most 
of the men who will hold responsible places on the 
papers of the future. 

When you connect with any job here, you have 
all the start necessary. Make that job shine. 
Don't worry about promotion much, nor get pal- 
pitation of the wishbone. 

More than thirty years ago I ran a daily paper 
in Colorado and remember one morning as I came 
in, the foreman was hiring a boy. He had a bright- 
faced little Irish kid before him. "Now, young 
fellow," said he, "if I give you this job there must 
be no fooling, you got to work." "Say, mister," re- 
plied the boy, "if you gimme that job I'll be a 
regular camel!" "Wha' d'ye mean, camel.?" asked 
the foreman. "Well," with a grin, "a camel's got 
a hump on hisself, ain't he?" 

Chances of promotion are good, publishers are 
not trying to hold back their employees, they are 
anxious to push them ahead as fast as they show 
that they deserve and can stand responsibility. 

Every responsible position in our concern is 
occupied by a promoted employee. Our vice- 
president and general manager started as an office 
boy at $2.50 per week. Every paper manager 
came up in the house. Our treasurer and secretary 
were bookkeepers, our assistant treasurer is a 
woman who started as a stenographer in short skirts 
and a short salary — ^we are a co-ed institution. 

Nothing but work and persistence counts; 
there is a great temptation to transplant oneself 
for a few dollars a week extra. If you are working 
for dollars only, this is all right. Don't move 
except for a better chance to grow — but be sure 
the new ground is favorable for healthy growth. 

The young man who makes-up the paper may 
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so conduct his work as to make permanent or to 
disgust any advertiser. 

The paper manager, the make-up, the adwriter 
or any other employee who writes a letter to an 
advertiser becomes the concern itself to that cus- 
tomer, and should conduct his business with that 
one thought in mind. The cleverest advertising 
solicitor in the world cannot hold business against 
indifference, carelessness, freshness and stupidity 
in those who conduct the office details. If you 
are in this department, remember it is your place 
to keep the business after it starts. The house 
depends on you to satisfy this one particular cus- 
tomer, and give him a service which will bind him 
to the paper with bands of steel. Study letter- 
writing; it is vital. 

If the humblest trackman neglects his work, 
the Limited will come to grief, even with the best 
engineer at the throttle. 

One of the pitiful things in newspaper life is for 
a young man to get an office job — one that he dis- 
likes; but finding no other, he settles into it — 
and is lost. 

Most of this comes from the fact that he hates 
the job, does just as little of it as he can, watches 
the clock to escape from it, gets pessimistic, loses 
hope, accumulates responsibilities and perhaps a 
few gray hairs and before he knows it is tied to a 
$10 job for life — a disappointment both to himself 
and his employer. 

The only difference between a rut and a grave 
is that the rut is longer. Keep out of ruts. 

Before you start in, try to pick out the kind of 
work you like to do; not the kind which pays best 
but the kind which is a pleasure to you. Then 
analyze yourself to find out if you have the mental 
equipment to make good. 

Be merciless in this self-examination; don't 
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fool yourself. This occupation question is like 
marriage — for keeps. Corns or cancer, you want to 
know just what your handicap is, if you have one. 

Ignorance is not a handicap — you can learn. 
Poverty is not a handicap — you can work. Look 
out for fear — ^turn every "I can't" into "I can," 
if it is humanly possible. Beware of the hook- 
worm — the microbe which produces "that tired 
feeling." 

If you have the selling instinct, develop it; 
study selling and try to fit yourself for an adver- 
tising salesman; but any work you do in office posi- 
tions will do more to fit you for the road than any 
correspondence course. By contact you will be- 
come familiar with the product you expect to sell, 
and this is all essential. 

If you have a head for details, a good memory, 
industry and imagination, aim toward manager- 
ship. Imagination is absolutely necessary in a 
good manager. He must have the ability to 
dream, but he must also have the initiative to 
make his dreams come true. Initiative alone is 
forever busy doing things — good, bad and indiffer- 
ent. A man with initiative and lacking imagination 
needs a manager. The man with the vision and 
lacking initiative lives in the clouds and makes 
everything foggy in a newspaper office. Take 
your dreaming by degrees. Men never make much 
progress by dreaming too big. Dreamers of this 
kind run the government and reform the world in 
every little grocery store and harness shop in 
America. 

You will start in some minor place on some 
paper, and let me advise you to think of that place 
only. Fill it as it has never been filled before, and 
then study the work in the next best place. 

No fireman was ever promoted because he was 
a good engineer, but because he was a good fireman. 
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If you are looking for a soft job and short hours, 
don't go into the publishing business and expect 
to get beyond the job of night watchman. Pub- 
lishing any paper which is worth while means that 
all is-ers on the job must keep wide awake — eight 
hours a day is for the office boy, not the manager. 

Get all the information you can by contact with 
other people in your line. Talk and listen — 
especially listen. But do not listen with your ears 
alone; listen with your brain. Sort and sift what 
you hear and try to apply it to your field and the 
people in it — but try it backward first. Ask why 
it won't work as well as why it will. 

Reason out things and come to your own con- 
clusion as to what ought to be done — and then do it. 

Don't ask too much advice — you can always 
get a unanimous vote not to do something. 

Avoid jealousy and envy. Every act, thought 
and word about a competitor is a direct loss to your 
own paper — -mind your own business. 

Ignore competition and paddle your own canoe 
— the river is wide. 

Live a decent business life; do things because 
they are right rather than expedient. 

Every mouthful you eat and every rag you 
wear must come from the publishing business — 
keep it clean. 

Crime injures the victim, the criminal and the 
community. You cannot do bad things in business 
that do not harm the whole fraternity as well as 
yourself. 

Integrity commands respect for the paper that 
practices it and distinctly elevates the whole busi- 
ness. 

Be a good neighbor — shovel off your own walk. 

Remember the business day, to keep it holy, is 
a six times better maxim than that one about 
Sunday. 
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I do not recommend that you be goody-goody 
or open your office with prayer. You can even be 
disagreeable if you want to, but you can get the 
confidence of your customers, the admiration of 
your associates and the respect of your own con- 
science by simply trying to do the square thing as 
an every-day occupation. 

Don't expect to set the world on fire — it's too 
green to burn. 

Don't beat your head against the bars because 
your readers or advertisers do not come quickly 
to your way of thinking. 

You must wean them to your way by patient, 
persistent attrition. You are not an earthquake 
but a little stream cutting a path for yourself, grain 
by grain, against the granite of inertia and in- 
difference. Don't dam yourself up ; keep running. 

Do not follow more precedents than you make 
yourself — and never fear to make one if you think 
you are right. 

Originality and initiative are the only things 
which pay well in the publishing business. 

Doing as well as the others is not doing well 
enough. 

Each one of you has an individuality of your 
own — develop that. It's a harp with one string, 
but you can make it play a tune which cannot be 
duplicated. 

If you ever get into a responsible position, for 
Heaven's sake do something first once in a while — 
don't be a "me-too." Get yourself and your paper 
marked "Original," not "Duplicate." 

The Selung End 

A technical paper has but two things to sell, 
subscriptions and advertising space. Selling either 
successfully calls for all the ability anyone can 
carry. The subscription campaigns call for genius 
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in devising plans and carrying them out. Mail- 
order subscription work requires constant inven- 
tion of new schemes and endless patience and 
persistence, besides a painstaking keeping of 
records and results. 

A subscription list is a list of names and address, 
and its care is only routine; but technical papers 
can no longer be content with mere lists of names, 
but must select them so that they will represent 
buyers to the advertiser. Direct salesmanship in 
the subscription field needs men with traces of the 
census taker and the detective, to find the right 
man, list him and his business and secure his sub- 
scription. 

Men who can sell advertising are loved by the 
publisher and married into the family whenever 
possible. 

Advertising is the visible means of support, if 
there be any, of all papers, technical included. 
Were it otherwise, the two-dollar paper would cost 
twenty dollars and not be worth two — because 
advertising is as useful and as necessary a part of 
the real information the worth-while reader must 
have as the text. 

When a reader writes in that he doesn't like 
the paper because it has so much advertising, it is 
a sure sign that his name on the list costs more than 
it is worth. 

No shop superintendent, no mill or mine man- 
ager, no civil engineer in charge of work, can be 
even fairly well posted on the best and latest 
things with which to do his work either better, 
faster or cheaper without reading the advertising 
of a good paper in his field. Advertising is edited 
now almost as much as text. 

Advertising in technical papers must aim at 
permanency and repeat orders. Billboards and 
dodgers and sandwich men appeal to the immedi- 
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ate, one-time, transient trade — like a new restaur- 
ant or a side show. 

Selling advertising must be on the basis of a 
service rendered which will make the salesman wel- 
come when he comes next year. 

Gravestones and cemetery real estate are sold 
but once; if you lie to the buyer or cheat him, you 
may get away with it — but advertising contracts 
expire and must be renewed if the paper lives. 

Promise only what you can perform, give the 
advertiser a square deal, not a lot of chromos and 
concessions ; make his ad pay him, and the renewal 
and increase will come easier. 

All buyers are "bears" — ^they seldom let the 
seller know they are pleased with his goods. They 
all come from Missouri — advertising men must not 
be discouraged at all they say. 

Very few things are bought nowadays — they 
have to be sold. 

Did you ever know of a man who went into a 
life-insurance office and announced that he wanted 
ten thousand dollars' worth of insurance.? No. 
Yet every sensible man knows that insurance is 
desirable, even necessary, for him to have. He 
makes the agent sell it to him — convince him of, 
and explain, all its advantages. 

Though you make the best paper on earth, you 
will have to convince the manufacturer of its worth 
and sell him space — few of them will come to you ; 
if one does, Burbank him — ^his kind needs propaga- 
tion. 

The Manufacturer 

I ought to at least reconcile all this advice I 
give you with the subject of my talk. What has 
the manufacturer to do with all this? Very little 
until the technical paper connects the manufacturer 
with its readers. That connection must come 
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through the papers, not the manufacturers, for, as 
I have told you, the paper is the seller and must 
make the approach. 

The technical paper in any field is a part of the 
distributing machinery of the manufacturer, just 
as salesmen are. 

To be sure a manufacturer may decide not to 
use salesmen, just as he may decide not to use 
advertising; but such a man cannot compete long 
with the live ones who use all means of salesman- 
ship and distribution. The technical paper must 
be prepared to sell its services both to those who 
want and those who think they do not want them. 

One of the greatest improvements in the use- 
fulness of technical papers will come with the edu- 
cation of the manufacturer to the proper use of 
the space he pays for. When he spends time and 
money to get the truth about his goods written in 
plain, straightforward, sink-in English, his returns 
will increase. When he cuts out the attempt to 
bluff or wheedle the publisher into printing puffs 
for his goods, and toots his own horn to his own 
grandstand, the more returns he will get. 

When he strangles the advertising experimenter 
who designs advertising with freak borders, scream- 
ing type, irrelevant references and surreptitious 
attempts to father illegitimate literature, instead 
of telling plainly how and how much corn this par- 
ticular machine can shell, the more shellers the 
manufacturer will sell. 

When the larger manufacturer is made to realize 
that he is not advertising his business for sale, he 
is not trying to sell vignetted halftones of himself, 
he is not trying to sell a set of all his products to 
each reader — he will get more returns. 

Many manufacturers look with favor upon an 
advertisement which spreads its ample folds over 
his whole establishment, like a mother hubbard, 
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covering everything and touching nothing. You 
must teach him better. 

An advertisement should offer but one thing 
at a time. Any article worth advertising deserves 
all the space and words and pictures in that ad- 
vertisement for but one thing — to help sell that 
particular article. 

No girl ever became engaged because she intro- 
duced all her brothers and sisters, with an intima- 
tion that they would live with her when she was 
married. 

Manufacturers must be shown that the page 
is a good enough measure of advertising for any 
one article, but is no measure at all for the adver- 
tising of a concern making many things. He 
should be convinced that he ought to advertise 
each article as if it was his only product. 

Some things will not need as large a space as 
another — vests take less cloth than frock coats. 
Some articles have too small a sale to stand much 
exploitation. Others need a great deal. 

Technical papers will make a great stride ahead 
when they stop manufacturers from trying to yell 
their names and addresses into the business tele- 
phone. Too much space is wasted in big firm 
names and addresses. Make the talk about the 
goods so interesting and convincing that readers 
will see a modest address. 

There are great improvements in advertising 
necessary and some of them will come soon. For 
example : Take any technical paper, take the best 
one you can find — one of ours — and read the ad- 
vertisements. Then put yourself in the place of a 
man in Idaho or Mexico or the Argentine, who is 
at last convinced that this or that particular ma- 
chine would be worth while for him, then try to 
get some specific information from that advertise- 
ment about that machine. How big is it, or how 
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many sizes do they make anyway? What ca- 
pacity has it? How much does it weigh? Does 
that motor come with it? Where is the nearest 
agent ? Is that side frame steel or cast iron ? How 
do you change jaws with that shaft where it is? 
etc., etc. You won't get definite information in 
one ad out of a hundred. You will get a collection 
of praiseful adjectives, a dissertation on why you 
will get hopelessly beaten unless you get this ma- 
chine before your competitor wakes up, some testi- 
monials, and maybe a coupon to send for a catalog 
— if you have time. And the catalog won't tell 
you what you need to know, like as not, when you 
do get it. 

Now advertising is and can be more direct than 
that, more useful to the reader, more definite. 
Describe the goods, reduce the brag. Edit each 
ad until it conveys interesting, useful information 
in the fewest possible words. 

This education of the technical-publisher folk, 
and the manufacturer, is your work — ^you younger 
men and women coming into the technical pub- 
lishing field; commence by going to night school 
yourselves. 

The manufacturer has to be educated, and the 
technical papers must do most of it, but their 
makers have not yet got out of the grammar school 
themselves — and are only a grade or so ahead of 
the manufacturer — not yet licensed to teach. 

Advertising is a part of the great commercial 
system of this country and it must have tremend- 
ous capacity for good, or it could not survive the 
well-meant amateur doctors that dose it with 
nostrums of their own devising. 

The good technical paper has one advantage that 
no other form of publicity or sales force can have, 
and that is the interested attention of the customer 
when his mind is on the subject of his business. 
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In the first place, all readers of technical papers 
are busy men of affairs. They read the paper, not 
for entertainment, sport, politics or religion, but 
to keep posted on their business. When they read 
of work in the text the advertising shows them the 
details of the equipment the work was done with — 
it is all germane to the subject. Make the manu- 
facturer realize this. 

It is well to make friends of your customers, 
but friendship alone is a poor basis to solicit busi- 
ness on — business is business. 

Every transaction between a technical paper 
and an advertiser should be mutually satisfactory 
and profitable; then it can be permanent. 

If the editorial policy makes the paper profit- 
able to the right kind of readers, the readers will 
make it profitable to the advertisers, and the ad- 
vertisers will make it profitable to the publishers. 

Now none of these things I have recommended 
to you are impossible of attainment. None of them 
are very hard to do. 

Almost every publisher tries to do some of them, 
but if all you young people went into the work 
determined to do all of them all the time, another 
decade would see you in charge of every depart- 
ment, from Soul to Syntax, on every good technical 
paper in America. 

And the publishing business would compete 
with heaven as a place for you to live, while we old- 
er publishers could wrap our preferred stock about 
us and lie down to pleasant dreams. 
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THE ADVERTISING AGENCY 

[An address delivered in September, 1913, before the Federation of Trade 
Press Associations. ] 

I am for thefagency in the placing of general 
business, and were I an advertiser or a publisher 
of a periodical appealing to the general public I 
would do business with agents. In that great 
field they can furnish better copy and know more 
about mediums than any advertiser. In the tech- 
nical field, however, the average agent does not 
know the field nor the papers covering it, nor can 
he write good copy in one case in ten. 

Technical papers go only to experts, and as a 
consequence mistaken statements in the ads that 
betoken ignorance of the business beget distrust 
and defeat the end sought by the advertiser. A 
technical paper is not merely a publication — it is 
an institution. It should not sell space, but serv- 
ice. It should furnish advertising advice and copy 
as part of its service. 

Agents develop very little business in technical 
fields. As a general rule, it will be found that the 
paper's own solicitors have worked up the cases 
that are finally turned over to an agency. There- 
fore, the publisher pays twice for getting this 
business if he is foolish enough to pay commissions. 
If publishers of class papers would say to all agen- 
cies: "We will pay you no more commissions," 
there are not a dozen advertising agents who would 
not say: "God bless you. That takes the weight 
off of my shoulders." I would as soon pay my 
wife a commission on my breakfasts as to pay an 
agent a commission on advertising. 

The decent agent can and does do one good 
thing for his advertiser — and that is keep him out of 
the house organs, outing programs and other near- 
advertising fakes that bleed ofi" so much of the ap- 
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propriation without hope of returns. He also 
saves the advertiser's time in dealing with the 
swarm of solicitors who buzz around every new 
advertiser and tell him things that first make him 
sorry he went into the papers he did and finally 
that he went into any at all. 

However, the agents should not be permitted 
to sever all relations of the publisher and the ad- 
vertiser. It would not be considered satisfactory if 
a family doctor had to prescribe for his patients 
without seeing them, and always through the post- 
master. The advertisement is part of the ad- 
vertiser's selling organization, and he must keep in 
close touch with it. The advertiser cannot afford 
to ignore the fact that the paper is a consulting 
engineer, hired by the advertiser's possible cus- 
tomers to advise them on engineering matters. 

The advertiser instead of trying to get writeups 
in the papers should direct his attention to keeping 
the service departments of the papers he uses 
thoroughly posted on the news of his business, so 
that they can furnish make-it-pay copy to appeal 
to the buyers he seeks. He cannot do this by 
proxy if his competitor is doing it direct. 

There is an evolution going on in this matter 
of advertising agencies. Fifteen years ago our 
company found it necessary, not only to give no 
commissions, but to refuse business offered by 
agencies. Today we are accepting business 
through agents who work for their employers — 
with satisfaction to both sides. 

There may come a time when all agency busi- 
ness will be as welcome as any. However, no 
decent arrangement can ever be arrived at as long 
as commissions are offered and accepted. Agents 
will stop accepting commissions, tips and rebates 
just as soon as the weak-kneed publishers quit 
giving them. When the publishers have their fear 
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gland cut out and proceed to wipe out this stumb- 
ling block, real business will commence and all of 
us will work together. If publishers would use 
their backbones instead of their wishbones, they 
could throw away their crutches and learn to 
dance the straight tango like other folks. 
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DOES ADVERTISING PAY? 

[This was Mr. Hill's answer to the gtiestion, "How Does Advertising Pay 
When No Direct Returns are Traceable}" He read this paper before the 
February, 1909, meeting of the Technical Publicity Association.] 

There may be some among you who have never 
seen me perform on my feet. If there be such, dis- 
abuse your minds — this will be no speech. 

This afternoon I dictated a few random notes, 
and I will read them and hope I shall not deserve 
the verdict on a read sermon in a Scotch kirk — that 
in the first place it was read; second, not read 
well; and third, not worth reading. 

Now, naturally I shall have to talk shop some 
in making comparisons, and mention our own 
papers, but in truth and fact I am talking about 
and for the engineering papers as a whole and 
about advertising to sell machinery. 

I understand from the gentleman who invited 
me here that the sole subject for the evening was 
to be "How does advertising pay when there are 
few direct returns traceable." 

This is a subject that I would give a great deal of 
money to hear discussed by manufacturers among 
themselves when they were certain that the door 
was locked and that there were three ante-rooms and 
a complete vacuum between them and any publisher. 

I assume from experience with our own publi- 
cations that the people who are advertising there 
do so from some business reason; very few of them 
know me personally, and the days when people 
were asked to, or offered to, "support" papers have 
gone by. More than half the advertisers in our 
three publications who were there 20 years ago 
are still there. Almost without exception, these 
persistent advertisers have gradually increased 
their spaces and their expenditures — and their 
business and their shops and their bank accounts 
have grown in proportion. 
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Yesterday we received a letter from a man in 
Newark, N. J., who desires to put an advertise- 
ment in the American Machinist. This man 
many years ago invented and put on the market, 
as a side line, a little gear-calculating device that 
sold for 50 cents. He is not a business man, but 
listen to his testimony as to the longevity of ad- 
vertising and to its effectiveness for such a device. 
He says: 

"If you can conveniently refer to your files of 
the American Machinist of Nov. 14, 1889 (20 
years ago), you will find on page 4 a description of 
the Hawkins gear calculator. This is the only 
advertising the calculator has ever had, but the 
returns have netted about $700." 

This means that he made about 1,400 sales 
covering 20 years from a single advertisement in 
the American Machinist. 

Two years ago no one had ever heard of the 
Industrial Oxygen Co. They began advertising 
in small spaces in the American Machinist. They 
have steadily increased their output and increased 
their advertising, and we are now in receipt of a 
letter from them saying that they are getting in- 
quiries from Java, South Africa, New Zealand 
and other corners of the earth, showing distribution. 

I take it that you gentlemen want a little evi- 
dence that advertising pays when you do not see 
the direct returns. 

I would call your attention to such cases as 
that of James L. Robertson & Sons, who established 
a large engineering supply house absolutely and 
entirely on advertising — ^without the use of a 
salesman — ^just INK. 

I would call your attention to the Peerless 
Rubber Manufacturing Co., which owned a little 
factory at New Durham, N. J. They were strug- 
gling along from hand to mouth, as were 40 com- 
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petitors making packing. Because he seemed to 
be a hustler, the man with the money in this in- 
stitution employed as manager the late Charles 
H. Dale (then a conductor on the West Shore Rail- 
road). Mr. Dale began an aggressive campaign 
of advertising, using the largest part of his ap- 
propriation in one paper reaching engineers, to 
whom their product was particularly desirable, 
and kept it up for 20 years. He brought this 
little factory from one of the smallest to become 
one of the largest in the world, putting it and him- 
self at the head of the rubber business, where he 
receives a salary of $100,000 a year, and was worth 
twice that — and he did it with INK. 

I would call your attention to the way some 
people make a great mistake in supposing that 
everybody knows them and they are established 
beyond all peradventure as the people in any one 
branch. 

A few years ago none of you, and very few 
mining men, had heard of the Jeanesville Iron 
Works, of Jeanesville, Penn., as pump builders. 
They had a local reputation in the anthracite 
field. Almost entirely by advertising they have 
become the largest and principal builders of steam 
pumps for mining purposes, passing older com- 
petitors — and passing them with INK — the other 
great builders failing to see the straight road and 
assuming that there was no use in wasting their 
money on advertising. Now, when a mining man 
thinks of big pumps, he can't help thinking of 
Jeanesville first. 

I would call your attention to the case of 
William J. Smith, of New Haven, who invented 
and put on the market an expanding reamer only 
two years ago. In competition with probably 25 
others, long on the market — some advertised and 
some not — by forceful and persistent advertising 
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the Smith concern has built up a business at home 
and abroad to be proud of — on one little device 
selling for $4 or $5. 

I would call your attention to the case of the 
Minneapolis Steel and Machinery Co. There are 
more kinds of Hyphen-Corliss engines built in the 
United States than you can count on your fingers 
and toes twice over. This concern began to build 
very large sizes of Corliss engines and to advertise 
them in the engineering papers. As an evidence 
that they must think this pays, they have gradu- 
ally increased their advertising, and when Power 
was made a weekly, they were among the first to 
take a page in each issue — ^weekly — for five years. 
Not for fun — for business. 

A number of years ago a prominent maker of 
large machine tools selling for $2,000 or $3,000 
each, placed an advertisement in one paper that I 
know of, with the remark that "we never could 
tell whether advertising paid or not." In the 
course of the running of this advertisement they 
described and illustrated a very large machine on 
the front page of the American Machinist. In 
less than two months after it appeared Adolf 
Janssens, a machinery dealer of Paris, was in 
my office and remarked that the moment he saw 
that picture, he cabled for one of the machines for 
the great Creusot Works, the gun makers of France. 
It arrived promptly, and he sold two duplicates 
of it to the same concern. Did the advertiser 
pat the American Machinist on the back? Not 
any. When it came to the renewal time I at- 
tempted this job myself, and casually asking if 
they had had satisfactory results, was met with 
the answer that it was difficult to say — nothing 
traceable. When pinned down with the facts, 
the advertiser laughingly said, "If we told you fel- 
lows that, you would raise the rates." 
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I want to say right here that there is mighty 
little encouragement and less co-operation from 
advertisers and their advertising managers that 
puts heart and life and guts into the publishers of 
trade papers. They never tell them when they 
do well — they always declare they do badly. 

Now it is human for a buyer to always be a 
"bear," but is this a case of buying and selling 
only? Will the advertiser never come to the 
realization of the fact that the reader hires the 
troupe and the advertiser gets the leader to sing 
a song with his name in it. 

Will the advertiser never come to realize that 
the publishing of an engineering paper is based 
upon readers who buy, and that he is the man who 
finances the show and gets his money back, or he 
would not finance it for long.? 

Will the advertiser never realize that it is per- 
haps at least poor business to assume that every 
publisher is a weak-kneed easy mark, because some 
of them are? Will he never distinguish the differ- 
ence in quality of papers as he does the difference 
in quality of the machinery that he buys ? 

When you are talking of big things I might 
mention that recently Mr. Traylor, of the Traylor 
Engineering Co. told me accidentally that he had 
received an order from Italy for a complete smelter, 
due solely to his advertisement in the Engineering 
and Mining Journal, having never heard of the 
people before. 

As to the indirect and intangible returns, the 
Philip Carey Manufacturing Co., makers of pipe 
covering, are large advertisers in one of our papers. 
They do not expect to get direct returns, but their 
agents get direct returns, and their agents insist 
upon their goods being advertised. 

Perhaps one of the best advertised men in any 
of our papers is Charles Churchill, of England, 
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agent for American machine tools. No machine- 
tool firm which is represented by Churchill ever left 
Churchill's name out of his ad in the American Ma- 
chinist that he did not get a letter from Churchill 
with a very large kick and some very good reason 
why he thought his name and address should 
be there. Do not credit it all to the agency when 
Charles Churchill & Co. makes you a good sale. 

On the dedication of his company's new ten- 
story building in New York, Mr. Charles A. Schier- 
en, Jr., used the following words in his speech: 

"We attribute the magnitude of our business in 
our fortieth year in large measure to persistent 
advertising. We have used a large amount of 
space and conspicuous positions in Power, Ameri- 
can Machinist and other publications, and have 
always been careful to make our advertising strik- 
ing, and it has always paid." 

Prentice Bros. Co., of Worcester, Mass., build- 
ers of large machine tools, recently received an 
order for one of their large machines from abroad, 
with a picture and description of this machine in 
a full-page advertisement torn from the American 
Machinist. This firm they did not know, but the 
firm knew them well enough to know that they 
were straightforward business men or they would 
not be doing big advertising regularly, and they 
ordered without knowing the prices. 

As an evidence that some people are converted 
on some points after awhile, I would say that a 
short time ago we received a letter from the Ameri- 
can Tool Works, Cincinnati, in which they said: 

"We believe it is about time to remove the 'key' 
in our ad, namely, 'Catalog G' and '100-150 Cul- 
vert St.' as your paper is so well established that 
we do not see any need of continuing the 'keys,' 
which were an experiment and have proved satis- 
factory, so kindly eliminate them." 
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I would call your attention to the case of the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., the largest machine- 
tool builders in the world. Six years ago their 
separate works were using from an eighth to a 
half page each. Five years ago they gave the 
American Machinist an order for six pages weekly 
for five years, and everybody, including ourselves, 
thought it was great advertising. Within the last 
month that concern has closed another five-year 
contract for sixteen pages every week in the same 
paper. What for? To support the paper? No! 
For more business. 

Perhaps one of the things that makes adver- 
tisers agnostics and discourages the thoughtless 
publishers, is the evidence coming to them from 
time to time, rubbed in and salted by the adver- 
tising manager very often, that the advertisements 
are not read. But every publishing house is 
flowing over with evidence that they are read. 
Make a serious mistake in some statement in an 
advertisement, and see how quickly you hear from 
it. Turn it upside down as the Henry & Wright 
Manufacturing Co. did (and trebled their in- 
quiries), and you will get letters, perhaps like lots 
of theirs, because the readers thought the American 
Machinist had made a mistake — but evidence all 
the same that the advertisements are read, this 
being but a quarter-page in the back of the paper. 

If any paper could insure the reading of every 
advertisement by all its subscribers, it would be 
something like a machinery house that could be 
assured that it would have a refusal of every order 
at its own price before it was offered elsewhere. 
Salesmen make useless and fruitless calls just as 
well as trade papers. Thousands of good letters 
go to deaf, dumb and blind possible buyers. 

I do not believe that advertising is a panacea 
for all business troubles, but I do believe that ad- 
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vertising will perform a large part of the selling 
work and do it much cheaper than it can be done 
in any other way. 

I do not condemn circulars, catalogs, form 
letters, bulletin boards on the meadows or posters 
in wayside toilets. Any one of them may be a 
live seed falling on fertile ground. But I have 
convincing evidence to myself, that the fertile 
ground of the circular is often the dust in the bot- 
tom of the waste-paper basket. 

On a recent trip to New England, five of our 
large advertisers had not seen and could not find 
the recent circulars and map about our circulation, 
which we had sent out, and one of these had asked 
for it, and every house had received a copy. 

I pin my faith to the advertising in specialized 
papers that a man buys to inform himself about 
his business. 

Space is the thing the advertiser sees and buys, 
but it is a long way from being all of advertising. 

Every man's head is the office of his body and 
all-important, but he lives somewhere between his 
collar button and the crease over the knee in his 
pants. Copy is the life of every advertisement. 
It is the seed of success. Certainly as much at- 
tention should be paid to copy as to space. But 
address it to the man's live spot — his business in- 
terests. 

If you gentlemen would work your ingenious 
brains as persistently over good copy — copy with 
reasons in it — copy with arguments in it — copy 
that convinces — as you do to get a write-up in 
the papers, there would be "something doing." 

I believe that most of you begin to realize that 
co-operation with the publisher and with the men 
who pay for his paper, and pay for your advertise- 
ment to be in his paper, will pay you better than 
any other method. 
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The advertiser and the publisher are not two 
sharpers trying to see who can get the better of 
the other, but two business men, who are trying 
to make a trade that is mutually satisfactory and 
profitable. No publisher can win until after his 
advertisers have won. No advertiser ever won 
until the readers acknowledged by their orders 
that the whole transaction was profitable to them, 
for after all — 

The reader — he pays the freight. 
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A PUBLISHER'S ADVICE TO 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 

[Address of John A. Hill, President of the Trade Press Association, at 
Publishers' Night of the Technical Publicity Association, New York, 
May 3, 1906.] 

It came to me very suddenly yesterday after- 
noon, when I was coming up on the train, that I 
had to talk tonight, and I sat down and wrote out 
something. But when I got to the office I couldn't 
read it, and I couldn't remember what I wrote, and 
had to have it written out again — on the type- 
writer. My stenographer remarked to me tonight 
that that was the most words she ever knew me to 
use without saying anything. 

I came here tonight, first, as a compliment to 
the teasing ability of your president; second, I was 
sorry for you; and, third, because I recognize in 
men in your calling the hope and the despair of all 
legitimate publishers. You are amateurs, as a 
rule, recruited from the office force of men who 
consider you and your work, me and my work and 
all printed things as necessary evils. They treat 
advertising as they do their religion — they believe 
in something, they know not what, and offer sacri- 
fices, alms or devotion on general principles and 
without knowing why. 

Every time a large concern changes advertising 
men, it is with an admonishment to cut down ex- 
penses. Nine times in ten the man put in charge 
knows nothing about the papers used and is as 
likely to cut down the best as the poorest — in fact, 
is more likely to. Anyway, he reduces all from ten 
to fifty per cent. The publisher loses without a 
good reason. Then there is a year or two when the 
papers work to educate this man up to advertise 
somewhat adequately, to see it and believe it him- 
self and convince his employer that advertising is 
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right. Then he gets promoted, or fired, and the work 
is all to do over again. That is why so many pub- 
lishers go over your heads. They want to educate 
the boss, knowing that once done there it is likely 
to last through several generations of advertising 
men without undue loss to the publishers' business. 

I can well understand some of the handicaps 
you work under. I know some of your employers 
care mighty little about the display space you use 
so long as you use very little. That is the bait for 
your editor-trap, anyway. The advertiser wants 
puffs, write-ups, pictures of his product or pictures 
of himself printed. Your success with him is 
largely based on the mimeograph puffs used. These 
you send out by the wholesale, all alike, full of 
claims or opinions and as barren of engineering 
information as any other hybrid is of children. 

I know some of you have to place ads in the old- 
of-the-moon to hold your job with an old-fashioned 
concern. I know some of your firms have a rule to 
discontinue in any paper that raises its rates under 
any circumstances. You can see what a lot of 
mediums those concerns will soon be in. Such a 
rule is a premium for the poorest, least progressive 
and least enterprising of papers. I know that some 
of you must pick a time when he feels good to speak 
to the "old man" about advertising, lest he quit 
altogether and fire you as a useless appendage. I 
know that many of you, or men doing your kind of 
work, have to do it as extra work, the regular work 
being something else. I know that many of your 
people keep you hustling on catalogs and bulletins 
and what not and give you little time for your news- 
paper work, but I want to tell you that there is 
where you can do the most good to your concern. 
Forget how it used to be done. You are the real 
pioneers in this business; you must make the 
precedents. 
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In order to be an advertising man worthy of 
the name you must know three things — the goods, 
the mediums and the way to write to influence the 
buyers represented — the copy. The goods you can 
learn in a comparatively short time. You are with 
them all the time; you are in the selling depart- 
ment; you see the correspondence. The goods are 
the easiest. The mediums are harder and require 
a great deal of that very uncommon commodity 
called common sense. My old father used to call 
it "gumption." 

Almost every one of you could cover your entire 
line in ten papers or less, while you use forty. The 
money you pay to the other thirty is what keeps 
your boss from becoming a confirmed advertiser 
and you from holding a good job for life. In this 
medium business you have no right to take any- 
thing for granted. It is your duty to investigate 
first-hand — not to send out an analysis chart to 
each paper for the foreman of the Liars' Depart- 
ment to fill in or the legitimate publisher to decline, 
but to go to the office and get acquainted with the 
whole concern. Put it up to them that you are 
hunting for results and you want to be shown. 
Then keep your eye peeled while they show you. 
Generally you will find a publisher frank about his 
circulation who is frank about the other affairs in 
his office. Learn early in the game not to compare 
the circulation or the rates of one paper with 
another. The field, the expense of editorial and the 
buying capacity of the subscribers are as wide 
apart as the stars. Fifteen hundred readers in one 
field may be worth as many thousand in another. 
This you must study. See where the connection 
between the users of your goods and the readers of 
each paper is. See if the readers can or ought to be 
buyers. 

It is pretty certain that a paper editorially in- 
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teresting will be read. It is pretty certain that a 
paper working off puffs and write-ups as editorials 
will not be read. Unread ads produce no inquiries. 
Every time a paper refuses one of your own mimeo- 
graph articles for an editorial write-up it ought to 
increase your respect for it. 

Don't forever let the solicitor put you under 
obligations to him. He knows things that will 
help you. Put him under obligations to you. Do 
the same with the editors. Rest assured that you 
will get much more co-operation this way than in 
demanding your "rights." Remember that no 
self-respecting newspaper management can have 
much respect for the advertiser who is always 
threatening to quit. That threat only scares the 
weak paper that does not deserve your patronage, 
anyway. Out in my country — the high country — 
the first law of etiquette reads, "Never draw unless 
you intend to shoot." In other words, don't 
threaten. Quit first, threaten afterward. On this 
very point we had a concrete example in Power 
recently. One of our large advertisers, using a 
page, sent us a syndicated article, with a lot of 
electros, which we didn't dare to publish. Our edi- 
tor offered to go to the works, more than a thousand 
miles away, and write an article of some engineer- 
ing value, to photograph and make all the cuts at 
our expense, in order to be original, yet the ad 
man was mortally offended and cut down his space 
one-half because we wouldn't put Power on a level 
with all the little trade papers from Dan to Beer- 
sheba. But it is only fair to say he was new in the 
business. 

When you want lots of proofs, give the paper 
time. Give them time, anyway. Remember that 
printers can't perform miracles. A four-and-a-half- 
inch cut won't go into a three-inch space and have 
a whole lot of room for a talk. 
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But when the ad man comes to the subject of 
copy, he's getting down to brass tacks. Here's 
where you can do your best work. Don't run 
away with the notion that you can make up for 
poor copy with stunts, with borders, with special 
position. If you have been through an ad school 
and remember the names of some styles of type, 
don't forget that even the best equipped print shop 
may not have that series; but you can rest assured 
that they have something nearly the same. 

Recently we set up an ad from the copy of one 
of our western advertisers and it looked very well, 
although it was not exactly as "specified in the 
bond." It came in too late to submit proof and 
appeared in the paper. The ad man of that con- 
cern, in the language of the poet, "raised hell." 
He swore the ad was ruined, N. G., on the blink, 
and a lot more. In the same mail came a letter 
from one of our most particular advertisers, and a 
man of good taste, too, asking us who got up that 
particular ad and stating that he would like to 
employ the same artist with the idea of putting 
some "Mary Ann" into his own space. 

Words count in copy — the fewer the better, pro- 
vided they tell the story. A good maxim for ad 
writers is the directions to new reporters on a great 
newspaper, "If you have something to say, say it 
and then quit." It may pay to tell the whole 
story about a small article that is likely to be 
ordered from the ad, but a poor policy on large ma- 
chinery in which the mission of the ad is to provoke 
an inquiry and get the seller and buyer in touch 
with each other. Description is necessary, but de- 
scription of details is better than a treatise on the 
whole machine. 

Cuts are a universal language and should be 
used, but for Heaven's sake don't forget that any 
old electrotype is not a cut; it's usually an admoni- 
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tion. Small cuts, especially vignetted or silhou- 
etted cuts in halftone, are sure to break down 
quickly. Get wood cuts of these, and you will 
always have something that will print anywhere 
and not break down or fill up. 

Catch phrases amuse people, but sell few goods. 
Arguments, reasons why, are the only things worth 
talking about. When you briefly describe the ma- 
chine, tell what it does, how much it does; it may 
pay to tell how it does it. But don't forget to pro- 
duce every good argument in favor of that machine 
that a good salesman would employ with a doubtful 
customer. A good ad is a salesman. 

Now, this little talk of commonplaces is almost 
a chapter of don'ts — and I hate don'ts. Anybody 
can produce don'ts. If these don't fiends would 
tell us what to do, there would be no need of don'ts ; 
they would be eliminated. But I want to make a 
point with you. I want to impress upon you a reali- 
zation of the fact that your message in a paper, 
paid for by a possible buyer, reaches him in a re- 
ceptive mood, when he is thinking about his work. 
It goes into the private office or the home along 
with and introduced by a friend. No circular can 
do that. 

I want to impress upon you the cumulative 
value of advertising. When they were trying to 
make Arbuckle give an inventory of his wealth on 
the witness stand a few years ago, the old gentle- 
man enumerated almost every asset he had except 
the cumulative value of his advertising, his manu- 
factured good-will. He has paid more than a 
million dollars out in advertising, and he has 
created a more or less intangible property, worth 
more than his entire plant, great as it is. Why, 
some years ago an enterprising manager over there 
got out a new and much nicer-looking package than 
their old ones and sent out the goods in it. But the 
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people wouldn't have it. Ariosa coffee had been 
put up in packages with two deformed yellow angels 
on a red background, and that trade-mark had been 
pounded into them for thirty years, and they 
wouldn't have anything else. 

Suppose a new set of men in a new shop had the 
exclusive right to use the name of Brown & Sharpe, 
or Pratt & Whitney, or any other good concern 
that has been advertised for twenty-five years or 
more, and the old concern with its shops and equip- 
ment and men stood where they are, nameless and 
obliged to start afresh. Just imagine that condi- 
tion. Which would be the greater asset? Why, 
you can buy the other things with money, but the 
good-will and confidence and sales and assurance 
of good prices are business that comes to you with- 
out effort and go only with the investment in 
printer's ink and time for it to grow and spread. 
There is not a machinery' manufacturer in America 
that is being and has been well advertised to his 
trade that the good-will is not the largest asset he 
has; and there is not a manufacturer of machinery 
who never has and does not advertise, but who 
sells through dealers and jobbers exclusively, who 
has any other asset than an inventory of his shop 
will show. Shops and buildings and stock deterior- 
ate with time. Good-will, cumulative results, 
reputation and the pick of the business grow larger 
and larger, like the waves from a dropped pebble. 
Good-will, reputation, the results of advertising, 
can be bought cheap and paid for on the install- 
ment plan. It pays no taxes, requires little atten- 
tion, is in itself an insurance. 

Why don't men buy more of it 1 Because adver- 
tising is itself somewhat intangible; because you 
and your employers don't always know what is and 
what is not real advertising. You often charge up 
to advertising expenses what ought to be charged 
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to something else. Because good-will created by 
advertising grows up slowl)^, the buyer has charged 
its cost to expense, and as the years go by he gives 
himself credit for creating something out of noth- 
ing. He calls himself, to himself, a self-made man, 
acknowledges he is popular, etc., and forgets the 
seed he so carelessly threw to the four winds so long 
ago. Because this intangible something that is 
really so valuable is represented by no stock certifi- 
cate or engraved bond — it's blue sky. It is a 
property that will decrease by neglect — aye, die of 
it, like lapsed life insurance — but properly kept up, 
there is no business investment so safe, reliable and 
secure. 

And now, gentlemen, in closing, I want to ex- 
press the hope that your association will study the 
subject of advertising, so that senior members of 
your class will always be in demand for the adver- 
tising department of all large manufacturers and 
the amateurs be relegated to the smaller jobs. May 
you do your work so well that your employers will 
look upon your department as just as essential as 
the power house and of his own volition order the 
bookkeeper to charge the entire cost of your de- 
partment to investment, and not expense. 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH TRADE- 
PAPER PUBLISHING? 

[An address by John A. HUl before the American Trade Press Associa- 
tion, Dec. 1, 1905.] 

Everything or nothing — depending upon the 
point of view. 

From my own point of view there is nothing the 
matter with the business, but there is something 
dead wrong with the men in it. 

This Uttle tract is not necessarily for publica- 
tion — it is in the nature of a heart-to-heart talk 
among ourselves. As I understand it, none but the 
elect are here, and I shall be brutally frank. 

I say it without fear or favor and include all 
of you with myself — there is something wrong with 
the trade-paper publisher — dead wrong. 

All of us have been bitten by the same microbe, 
producing a spinal complaint that, for want of a 
better name, we will call limberness — a sort of 
softening of the backbone. 

Let us consider the average trade-paper publisher, 
then each of you can take or leave out from this 
tirade anything you wish as not applying to you, and 
I shall have no duels to fight after the meeting. 

If the average trade-paper publisher were a 
preacher, he would be tried for heresy — and con- 
victed. Why.? Because he is a heretic — he doesn't 
believe what he preaches. 

If he were in commercial life, he would fail. He 
isn't sure that his business is just as legitimate and 
just as honorable as any other. 

He does not take himself or his business ser- 
iously — he does not really believe in advertising, 
except for the other fellow. If the average trade- 
paper publisher were to trade with any of his best 
customers, he would quit advertising or cut down 
his space the first time he signed a check. 
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He is as superstitious as a Guinea nigger; he is 
afraid of the dark when it is cloudy and afraid of 
the light when the sun shines. 

He lives in constant dread of bogey men that he 
himself has helped to make and in secret wears 
charms and practices hoodoo rites to ward off the 
devil. 

He seems to think that the publishing business 
is less stable than are other businesses and has an 
approach to heart disease at every cloud that ob- 
scures his sky. 

He is something like the old cracker, ex-Con- 
federate, on the Florida coast during the Spanish 
War. He said he "wa'n't afraid of no dummed 
army or navy, but" — casting an anxious eye sky- 
ward — "these here 'flying squadrons' git on my 



nerves." 



In his secret heart the average publisher knows 
right from wrong, but as often uses that knowledge 
to avoid the right as to practice it. 

He is a charter member of the order of mendi- 
cants and expects to get into shows, ride on trains 
and buy supplies at less than the rates charged for 
other men. 

Not knowing the real difference between his 
business and a manufacturing or mercantile one, 
he attempts to do things that other men do and 
gets left. A woman has a perfect right to sing 
bass if she can, but profiting by experience, she 
doesn't try. 

In manufacturing and merchandising prices 
constantly change and costs constantly change, 
and if Jones buys at 3j cents today, and Smith 
has to pay 3f cents tomorrow, no particular harm 
is done, and Smith does not expect to buy at 
Jones' old price, nor do his customers decline to 
deal with him on the market fluctuation. But in a 
newspaper, advertising rates that are subject to 
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fluctuation produce a bear market at once, and 
any variation works to the harm of the paper in 
question and to all other similar papers. We suffer 
and profit as a class to a greater or less degree. 

A trade paper's rates should not be a market 
commodity, but its character and its reputation. 

A woman cannot maintain a reputation for 
virtue who departs even a little from the straight 
and narrow path, nor can a trade paper hope to 
have and enjoy an unsullied reputation if its rates 
can be monkeyed with by anybody under any 
circumstances. 

Then there is the trade or part-cash ad, that 
has done so much to make the foolish publisher 
think he got something at half price and make his 
cash-paying advertiser think his space was not 
worth the price. A part-cash or trade ad — an ad 
for a typewriter or a piano or an automobile or a 
railroad — in any trade paper devoted to something 
else, hurts every man here — it weakens the grow- 
ing faith in advertising. It saps the respect of 
others for the business and sucks dry the self- 
respect of the publisher. 

Pay your fare like other men, and be free to 
criticize the railroad management; if you honestly 
criticize it now, your own advertisers will say you 
are sore because you couldn't get passes. 

I believe the American Machinist is the only 
technical or trade paper in the country that has 
never accepted a pass or half-fare ticket for adver- 
tising. 

When you want a typewriter, go and buy the 
best one you can and pay for it. If they want to 
advertise, and you think it will do them good and 
your paper no harm, make them pay for it. 

We recently sold twenty-seven old typewriting 
machines and bought fifteen new ones, paying cash 
for the difference. One concern wanted and 
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offered to take $200 or $300 worth of advertising. 
We declined. Then the manager said : "Well, we'll 
pay you cash for an ad — think it will do us good." 
But we still dechned, knowing that the concerns 
that paid us a good price for space for machine-tool 
and steam-engine advertising would notice that ad 
and spot it for a trade, especially so if they found 
out that we had fifteen new machines of that make 
in the office. We cannot afford to weaken by one 
iota the respect these people have for our rates and 
the value of the space to their own particular field. 

The average publisher obtains money for ad- 
vertising based on circulation that is largely sent as 
sample copies and taken back unsold, unread, from 
newsstands. 

He gives commissions to agents who do not 
represent him or develop business and refuses it to 
advertisers who use larger spaces and thus by their 
example encourage others to advertise. 

If there is one man on earth who deserves 
nothing from the trade press, it is the advertising 
agent. He stands between the advertiser and the 
publisher, who gives up his profits for fear the 
agent will divert his business if he doesn't. It re- 
quires a very small proportion of spunk in a pub- 
lisher's makeup to cut out this leech. All he has to 
do is to say NO good and loud — loud enough so 
that all can hear, and especially the publisher him- 
self. 

Now, I have no quarrel with advertising agents 
In their place, but their place is not in the technical- 
newspaper field. 

If I were a publisher of a general paper or one 
that received any considerable part of its support 
from the advertising of articles that were also ad- 
vertised in general publications, I should deal with 
agents and pay commissions to them. They 
develop business there, and they have it to place. 
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But in the majority of papers, if not in every one of 
them, represented here tonight, which pay com- 
missions, the agent gets a commission on business 
worked up by the publisher or his solicitors, and 
pays double for it. Sometimes the agent splits this 
commission with an advertiser, in order to get his 
sanction to hold up the publisher, thus cutting the 
rates to a customer to whom the paper itself has 
refused to cut rates. 

Sometimes agents advise their clients to go into 
poor papers because they pay higher commissions, 
and sometimes they cut down or drop out of the 
best papers because they will not pay commissions, 
thus showing that they have not at heart the wel- 
fare of their advertiser, else they would choose the 
best papers for him, regardless of commissions. 
This may be sinful or it may be ignorance. 

No agent knows or can know half the talking 
points or half the facts and figures about all the 
papers he places in, or any considerable number of 
them. The publisher must present these and de- 
velop new advertisers or increase old ones. 

Who pays the tax.'' 

If an advertiser wants the service of an agent, 
let him pay for that service. I would as soon think 
of paying one of our advertiser's laundry bills as a 
commission to one of his men — and the agent claims 
to represent the advertiser. 

Cut it out! 

And it's funny how the average publisher loves 
company. Born of a lion or an ass seems to make 
no difference in what he becomes when suckled by a 
jackal or a coyote, for ever after he wants to hunt 
in the pack and is afraid to hunt alone. He would 
do the right thing if the other publishers would, but 
insists all the time that the other publishers won't. 
He always claims that he has fiercer and more un- 
scrupulous competition than other publishers. 
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The average publisher acts all the time as if he 
were running a braced game, for he fails to try to 
make good to his advertisers enough to impress 
himself, let alone his customer. 

He is afraid to ask for money due for fear his 
customer will quit. If he were sure his space was 
worth the price and insisted on getting it as regu- 
larly as other houses do, he would make a much 
better impression on the advertiser and get his 
money. If he failed to get it, he would take the ad 
out and collect by law, that is, if he were a straight 
business man instead of a publisher. 

Then again, the average publisher will take 
more chances on a concern with a poor or bad 
credit than other business men do, and not only 
lose money by it, but convince the other people in 
the trade, who generally know the financial condi- 
tion of competitors, that the space is not worth 
what is asked for it, else it would not be so lavishly 
given to people who do not pay their bills. The 
good house gets "sore" when it sees an unfair com- 
petitor using more space free than it can afford, to 
take trade that the paper should be turning to 
those who pay for their advertising rather than 
those who do not. 

Then there is another sin much harder to reach 
— hard sometimes for the conscientious publisher 
to decide whether he should or he shouldn't. I refer 
to the crime of taking advertising not in the line of 
the paper. I am convinced that no other one thing 
that publishers do has had the tendency to make 
nonadvertisers of concerns that ought to advertise 
that this has had. Here again, we find a case 
where the fault of one harms the whole fraternity. 

Advertisers, especially new advertisers, do not 
know what papers they ought to use, and slick 
solicitors talk them into many. The investment 
does not pay as a whole, and advertising has a 
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black eye that It takes ten years to cure — if it ever 
is cured. The chances are ten to one that there 
were about three papers that should have had a 
good ad from that concern, instead of thirteen or 
thirty; and more than that, any one of the thirteen 
publishers should have told that advertiser so and 
told him just what papers to go into and to stay 
out of his own paper. 

That takes backbone. In the old days and in 
the older or more general papers of today it takes 
not only backbone, but the wisdom of a Solomon, 
to decide just where the line was or is. 

But that will concern very few of us here. The 
blanket paper, like the belief in a personal devil, is 
passing on, and all the general trade papers will 
themselves soon be subdivided into several special 
papers, or they will leave the door open to the 
founding of such papers, which will do the bulk of 
the business in that particular line. 

Let us stick to our line, know our own business 
and mind our own business, and when a new adver- 
tiser shows up, so treat him that we make a suc- 
cessful advertiser of him whether we get any of his 
appropriation or not. Every successful advertiser 
made in any of our lines convinces men in the same 
or other lines that the advertising method of doing 
business is the right one. One successful example 
of advertising in a town is worth more as an educa- 
tor and as a business getter than all the extra solici- 
tors you can put on. 

The advertisers in the Dry Goods Economist 
are of no immediate pecuniary interest to the 
publisher of the Iron Age; he knows they are not 
for him (though he misses mighty little), but it is 
vastly to his interests that these advertisers win out; 
if manufacturers can sell dry goods through adver- 
tising, their neighbors can sell hardware, and that's 
where neighbor Williams gets his ax sharpened. 
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Gentlemen, when a sinner gets real religion he 
gets it in the heart and burns with a desire to do 
right by all men here and hereafter; he doesn't in- 
sist that his neighbors all get religion with him. 
He doesn't insist that he will go to Hell unless 
everyone he knows will go to Heaven on the same 
train. 

Now those of you who believe in prayer may 
pray and those of you who believe in work can 
work, but no help will ever come to us from the 
outside either from above or below. If this busi- 
ness is to take its place among the honored profes- 
sions or the recognized legitimate businesses and 
command the respect, admiration and patronage of 
other business men, we must put it there ourselves. 

We have each and all got to decide, individually, 
what is the right course and each man sail his ship 
on that course, disregarding the flagship, disregard- 
ing the wobbly track of a sister ship, disregarding 
everything but the one job of keeping the nose of 
his own ship aimed at the particular point of the 
compass which his sextant of common sense tells 
him leads to the port of heart's desire. 

It does not matter a tinker's dam what the other 
paper does that breaks the Ten Commandments 
cut deep on the publishing tablets; the paper and 
the publisher that has backbone, sand and sense 
enough to decide for himself what is right and what 
is wrong practice, who has learned to say NO and 
sticks to it if everybody quits, is going to get to 
the front. 

Our advertisers want to believe In us; they want 
to trust us; they want to build up a strong technical 
and trade press, but we stay out nights just late 
enough to make them suspicious of our virtue. 

What we need Is a Moses to lead us out of the 
wilderness. We have stayed there a long time, but 
we ought to shorten the time by good behavior. 
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It took the Israelites forty years — ^we ought to get 
out in less. 

When we find that Moses, it behooves him to 
go up some foggy mountain and bring down some 
laws for this benighted outfit. The Lord knows 
we'll never agree to any of our own. 

When our Moses comes down with his grave- 
stones, I should judge the Ten Commandments 
would read something like this: 

1. Thou shalt not lie about your circulation, but 
publish truthfully each issue. 

2. Thou shalt not knock thy neighbor's paper. 

3. Thou shalt not accept one advertisement be- 
low the card rate. 

4. Thou shalt not take in payment or part pay- 
ment of an advertisement any other commodity 
whatsoever than cash. 

5. Thou shalt not publish for pay, directly or in- 
directly, anything whatsoever in your reading 
columns. 

6. Thou shalt not pay a commission to any agent 
or any principal on an advertisement; neither 
shalt thou give him a salary, or a present, or a 
write-up, or bet with him, or otherwise dodge 
this commandment. 

7. Thou shalt not give extra insertions, or extra 
space, or short bills, or bribe, to clinch a 
contract. 

8. Thou shalt not accept an advertising contract 
from anyone that has not been signed by the 
advertiser and the payment for which he 
guarantees. 

9. Thou shalt not take back unsold copies from 
a news company, nor send out more than 10 
per cent, of your circulation as sample copies, 
nor keep dead subscribers on your list for 
more than three months. 
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10. Thou shalt not lie awake nights to invent 

ways to dodge these commandments, but, shall 

live up to them in good faith, that thy name 

may be honored of men, and thy seed endure 

forever. 

I shall like to see this association become our 
Moses. Let it incorporate into its laws the things 
each of us must do to remain in the fold. 

Let membership mean something and expul- 
sion mean something. 

Let us stop admitting men and admit papers. 

Let every publication stand upon its own bot- 
tom, pay its own dues and not come in as a 
younger brother too small to pay fare. 

If a publisher has two papers eligible to mem- 
bership, let us have two members. If one is eligi- 
ble and the other not, let us take in the good one 
and make the other stay out. 

Then when one paper disobeys the laws of pub- 
lishing decency, let us expel it, and let it be known 
that it has been cast out for conduct unbecoming 
an officer and a gentleman. 

In some parts of the South a negro cares noth- 
ing for the law, but he fears the social ostracism of 
being expelled from the Afro M. E. Church, South. 

When a broker sells stocks or bonds for less 
than the established commission of one-eighth of 
one per cent., he gets disciplined by the Exchange. 

Let us make this an exchange that looks out for 
the actions of the individual, when it affects the 
welfare of the whole trade. 

Far be it from me to recommend a mold for all 
to be squeezed in. We do not all want to be alike, 
look alike, act alike or think alike — that were 
monotony indeed. 

It is a difference of opinion that makes a horse 
race possible, but there are a few simple rules that 
govern the race. 
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Rules there be that govern all games, from war 
to freeze-out, except the game of publishing. 

We are hardly old enough to have made rules — 
we are yet a fungus growth; but the time is here to 
think about some rules. 

_ Let me impress upon you again the necessity of 
thinking out these things ourselves. No laws ever 
made an improvement in business or ever can — 
they generally block the line. 

The Government of the United States never 
made a law, or never would or could have made a 
law, which would have established the banking 
Clearing House and made it work — the bankers did 
that. 

Theodore the First, by the grace of God, auto- 
crat and most beloved of all the Americans, is after 
a Congress-made rate law to regulate railroads. 
If we ever have one that works, it will be made by 
railroad men who know railroading, and not by 
Congressmen who know nothing. 

Where there is free competition, convention- 
made rules boiled down by a few revisions make 
pretty good charts by which to sail a business. 

Now gentlemen, I have no desire to reform the 
world or the publishers. I have to keep a close 
watch on myself not to make more progress side- 
ways than straight ahead. We cannot do every- 
thing at once, but why not make a start.? 

Let each man say to himself right now and 
here: "I'll never again offer to do right in any 
particular if somebody else does — ^I'll try it alone 
anyhow." That's a start. 

Let each of us say to ourselves — and mean it — 
that we will sign the declaration of independence 
now, this minute, and never again pay a commis- 
sion to any agent. Fill out your present contracts 
of course, but send an order out tomorrow that no 
commissions will be allowed by yourself, your 
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solicitors or anybody else; then watch yourself — 
that's where the spinal trouble is. Your solicitors 
will be encouraged, the advertiser will respect you, 
and you will sleep better o'nights. 

For my part I should be glad to see a committee 
of revision of our constitution and bylaws that 
would provide for a membership of papers, not 
people, which laid down a few things a paper must 
do to get in and stay in, and also a few, if done, 
that would entitle them to stay out or get out if in. 

But let there be no resolutions tonight, no 
hasty action — think it over for a month ; then let's 
do something to make this association other than a 
mutual admiration, taffy-pulling club. 

Advertising in our special lines has just started; 
let's put under the structure some solid rocks that 
will be remembered as long as the business endures. 

Surely, before the business-world university 
recognizes us as a power in trade, worthy of trust 
and patronage and capable of doing good, we must 
line up, establish and make known the rules of the 
game and play fair. We must convince ourselves 
of our sincerity, our integrity and that we play the 
game right — else we can never convince the public. 

And now, as a specialist, having shown you that 
we really suffer from no organic trouble and that 
drugs do us no good, let us take the newer science, 
a mental treatment, self-applied, for spinal curva- 
ture. When our backbone is all right, we will be 
all right everywhere. 
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The Old Man's Sermonettes 

Oct. 1, 1903, Mr. Hill began pub- 
lishing in the American Machinist 
a series of articles which he called 
"Sermonettes." The first five of 
these, which are here published in 
regular order, are entitled "An Old 
Advertiser's Advice to His Son in 
Business." Sermonettes 6, 7, 8 and 
9 are not a part of the "father-to- 
son" series, but deal in a general 
way with the subject of advertising. 
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SERMONETTE I 

When you see an advertisement or get a letter 
or a circular from a concern that wants to sell you 
something, you don't want to waste time on any- 
thing but the subject in which you are both sup- 
posed to be interested. 

If the circular or advertisement or what-not 
proceeds to tell how poor some other maker's de- 
vice is, or how many more the circular fiend makes 
than his neighbor, you can't help but feel that you 
have been asked to give your attention to a subject 
in which you are not interested. You lose respect 
for the advertiser who wastes his time and yours 
to tell you something that he thinks will injure a 
competitor. 

People get rich by just minding their own 
business. Take a lesson from your own feelings 
toward this fellow — Don't! Other people are 
mostly like yourself. If you can't push your 
business to the front on its own merits, it isn't 
worth pushing. No honest man tries to belittle 
or injure his neighbor's business to help his own. 

Don't mention your competitors in your" ad- 
vertising — advertise your own business, not theirs. 
Leave all these hints, inuendoes and lies about 
"the other fellow" to fools and knaves. You saw 
wood and talk about the advantages of what you 
have to sell. Your customers don't care whether 
you make more things of the kind than John Smith 
does, or whether you paint 'em redder than John 
does. If your machine costs less, does more, 
needs less repairs, or has any other advantage, 
howl about it; your possible customers will be 
interested — ^that's business. They will have more 
respect for you and you will have more respect for 
yourself. 

No fair and square business man can help but 
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despise this sort of libel; and don't forget that 
there is as much scandal in business as in society — 
more shame to it. Distrust any man or firm that 
peddles it. Talk about the things you make, not 
about the men who make similar things. Make 
yours better known than theirs. Don't advertise 
them — advertise yourself and your product. 

Attend to this as you do to bathing and clean- 
ing your teeth — it's a matter of personal cleanli- 
ness that commands respect. Respect is catching 
— and so is the other thing. 
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SERMONETTE II 

No, my son, I won't tell you the names of the 
papers that I think you ought to advertise in — that 
would be doing your work — ^but I'll tell you how I 
judge papers, and from that you may get a pointer 
on how to do the same. 

Wouldn't it be foolish, say ten or fifteen years 
from now, when I'm dead and gone, for you to 
advertise in some paper "because father thought 
it was the best?" You've got to judge the papers 
of the day. Age is something that cannot be 
bought in a newspaper, and other things being 
equal, the oldest paper in a line has an advantage — 
but age alone is weakness. People get into the 
habit of using a certain paper. The paper that 
can hold its own and make enough of a show to 
get new readers in the habit of subscribing is a 
bird, and the one you should get next to. 

First of all, if you are making a tool that goes 
only to machine shops — keeps your ad in a ma- 
chine-shop paper. If a blanket sheet goes to ten 
thousand people that don't use your goods and to 
one thousand that do, you will get one reader for 
every eleven you pay for. 

It would be cheaper to pay ten times the price 
for a straight machine-shop circulation of the 
same amount. Look through the papers you get, 
see which ones have articles that interest you as a 
manufacturer, your foreman and your superintend- 
ent. Papers that are read by possible buyers are 
the only ones that count, from your standpoint. 
Notice the amount of correspondence that shows an 
interest in the paper and a close reading of its pages. 

You have a big list of papers sent you free — any 
old excuse will do. You don't read them regularly, 
if at all — it is safe to assume that other people are 
like yourself. 
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Again, always remember it is the ad in the paper 
that is read that counts. An ad that is not read is 
seed that never came up. It's human nature to 
put little value on things that cost little. 

Is there a paper in the business that you feel 
you must read every week to keep posted, that 
you are just afraid to miss a number oU Well, 
that is the paper that can carry your notice where 
it will be seen. 

When you see a trade or technical publication 
printed on coated paper, rest assured that it has 
a small circulation. Trade papers of circulation 
cannot afford to use coated paper any more than 
Uncle Sam can afford to furnish sealskin overcoats 
for his soldiers. 

Advertise in papers that have other advertisers 
in your line. Keep in good company. Keep out 
of papers that are free with the puffs. They will 
give a hundred-dollar puff to your competitor 
whom they hope to get, and nullify the forty-dollar 
ad you are paying for. 

Your advertising is part of your selling force — 
make it as respectable as your other salesmen. 

Now this next paragraph may seem funny, but 
let its truth seek deep in your soul. 

The paper that spends time and money to 
interest its readers and is very very chary about 
using any puffs or writeups for you or any other 
advertiser is the paper to tie to. If it even has the 
reputation of being mean about notices, stick, 
and put in your best puff in your regular space. 
That's the paper that is read, and read by people 
who know an advertisement in disguise as well as 
they do a technical article. 

A puff is like an uninvited guest at a banquet. 
The publisher and editors of such a paper are not 
in cahoots with your competitor if they won't 
use your puffs — they are afraid to — they fear the 
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reputation of their publication with readers, and 
they know just enough about the business to know 
that in the end the paper can do good to adver- 
tisers just in proportion to its standing with readers. 

Of course there are exceptions. I've known 
barbers to pose as Italian dukes — ^for a time. But 
they didn't work regularly at duking very long. 

Figure it this way: I want to reach a certain 
class of men. They are busy — ^won't read one cir- 
cular in ten. They are so busy they won't read 
more than one or two trade papers, and those the 
ones they can learn most from. Plant your seed 
right there, keep the weeds off, and the sunshine 
and rain will make something grow — not tomorrow, 
but next fall. Heaven itself cannot produce a 
three-year old colt in a minute — don't expect 
miracles of the newspaper. 
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SERMONETTE III 

I see by your last letter that you are tired of 
seeing all these advertisement solicitors and have 
about concluded to put the whole matter in the 
hands of an agent. Back water, quick, before you 
hit something! Men in your line who put their 
advertising in the hands of agents do not believe in 
advertising and farm it out to get rid of it — like an 
illegitimate child. 

You believe in advertising and are willing to 
pay for it, but want your money's worth. Do it 
as near right as you can or don't do it at all. I'd 
just as soon get married by proxy. 

I'm not going to say a word about the agent. 
He's human and is not in business for fun. The 
poorest papers pay the highest commissions — 
but the very best papers won't accept business 
from an agent, and they are the only kind you 
ought to use. You wouldn't appoint an agent to 
handle your traveling men, or to see your banker, 
or to call on your fiancee. 

In this advertising business you want to get 
close to the papers yourself. They are twice as 
anxious to help you tell the real news of your busi- 
ness as you are to have it told — help them. 

The trouble is that you, like lots of other people, 
think that becaiise you advertise and pay the 
papers money, they should do things for you that 
the owners know it is against the interest of the 
paper to do. An agent between you and the paper 
makes the whole thing mercenary. 

Let these editorial folk think their business is 
as legitimate as yours, and make them believe that 
you haven't the least idea in the world that they 
are blackmailers and badger-game workers. It 
amuses them and doesn't hurt you — they do try 
so hard to be respectable! 
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The agent Is only a dealer in space. His copy — 
if he ever furnishes any — is like ready-made 
clothes, and all one size. You see that each ad is 
written to the people the paper appeals to and 
don't use the same argument in trying to sell to a 
machine shop that you do a flour mill. 

Interest the publisher, and he will help you in 
the right appeal to the people he reaches. Do it 
yourself. Make a list of papers you think best to 
advertise in and keep close to the list. See every 
agent and talk to him. Always keep 'em on the 
other side of the gate for the first few calls — some 
are awful bores. These fellows are usually bright; 
I always pick up something worth knowing from 
them. Treat them as you would like to have your 
own salesmen treated. 

Deal direct and get the lowest prices. If you 
can prove that any competitor gets his advertising 
in any paper cheaper than you do, for the same 
space and time, quit that paper. Don't make any 
row about it — ^just quit. 

If you put an advertisement in any souvenir, 
directory, time-card, theater program, hotel regis- 
ter, map, list or book, I shall ask Judge Grimm to 
appoint a commission to inquire into your sanity — 
agent or no agent. 

Putting an ad in a good paper for a time or two 
and then quitting because you didn't get results is 
like planting corn one day, digging up the seed the 
next and still expecting a harvest. Give it time 
to grow. 

Put the commission you were going to pay the 
agent — indirectly — into good cuts and copy; take 
as good care of it as you do your showroom, and it 
will bring returns. You sweep the showroom 
every day — sweep the ad every issue. 

Sit down right now and write the agent that 
you have decided to be a sister to him. You do 
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business direct. Remember this applies to a one- 
line business like yours, not to a general line. If 
you were selling something that is needed in every 
well-regulated family, etc., you would deal with 
the agent; he can wholesale through the thousand 
and one general mediums cheaper than you can 
buy, but where a line is specialized, you do all the 
special advertising yourself. 

The agent is a good fellow, but he is in the 
wrong place in the machine-tool business, because 
the men in the trade and the men on the mediums 
are posted and the agent is not. 

Put it up to the papers to produce results; 
tell 'em you'll pay for the space and you won't pay 
a red cent for anything else — and you won't have 
much trouble with your advertising. Of course, 
if you are stuck on designs, you will have to pay 
for them — maybe they are worth-while and maybe 
not. 
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SERMONETTE IV 

I'm glad to see that you are not scared by the 
bad times in Wall Street — that's the only place 
they are truly bad, but unfortunately Wall Street 
reflects on real business some. 

We have enjoyed extraordinarily prosperous 
times the last two or three years, and that there 
should be a let-up is better for real business than a 
continual boom. A let-up stops speculation, shows 
up the enterprises of real worth and induces capital 
to invest in manufacturing and other legitimate 
enterprises that pay 10 per cent., instead of chas- 
ing the rainbows of speculation. Crops are good, 
the consumers are prosperous, and you can't work 
up a panic under those conditions. 

Don't you worry about tight money. The 
savings banks are refusing loans on real estate to 
gobble up the gilt-edged bonds that speculators are 
dumping on the market in order to cover their 
margins on stocks. The money is not being burned. 
The banks will be lending on real estate and com- 
mercial paper again before you know it; building 
will start up and things go ahead. 

Don't let up on your advertising; things are 
coming your way — keep 'em coming. When pes- 
simism works up a scare, cowards take to the 
brush, business men to their work. 

I'm sorry to hear about Brown. He's a good 
fellow and a good mechanic, and he thought he was 
a good business man, but bless you, my boy, a 
blind man can't find his way around in the machine 
business these days. Brown was blind in that he 
could not read the book of business possibilities; 
he could not see into the future — lacked imagina- 
tion — because his early education had been neg- 
lected. He is too good a mechanic to be a star in 
business, one man can't be a wonder in everything. 
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I warned Brown when he started In business of 
the very shoal he has struck, but he was young, had 
a good contract, shop pretty well paid for and was 
optimistic. He thought I was an old fogy and was 
doing the successful-old-timer and fatherly-advice 
act. He smiled at me when I advocated strong 
advertising and thought I talked as if I was inter- 
ested in some paper, and anyway was giving him a 
recipe for getting rich. I was. 

Brown has been in business nine years, and 
no one knows him. He makes good tools, and I 
see 'em in shops here and there. There's a nice 
brass plate on 'em to tell where they came from — 
but it isn't Brown's. 

When it was dull. Brown accepted orders at 
about cost from an agent. He listened to pessi- 
mistic prognostications and took a very large, long 
and exclusive agency hope-to-die cross-my-heart 
order just as the good times struck us — he's been 
filling that contract. Now he has his choice — to 
turn the plant over to the agents for what he owes 
them for borrowed money and go to work for 
them, mortgaging everything and ten years of his 
future life for the privilege of starting fresh for 
himself, or going back to the bench. 

Brown flirted with fate. If he had invested 
one-tenth of his profits in advertising, he would be 
known today as a good builder of first-class tools. 
When men thought of lathes, they should have 
thought of Brown. Very few users of tools know 
Brown at all. The machine world will never 
know him until he paints his sign on the wings of 
the morning — the printed page of the trade journal. 

No agent can pocket you if the machinery users 
know you and your product; if you call the atten- 
tion of the machine world to yourself and your ma- 
chinery every week — lest they forget. Sell to agents ? 
Yes, and everybody else — but not exclusively. 
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Be warned of the fate of Brown. Advertise — 
stir things up — make people know about what 
you make and sell. Tell them over and over — 
yes, the same thing. Trade will surrender if you 
push things. Push things then. 
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SERMONETTE V 

I've been waiting for your letter of the 20th. 
I knew it would come. 

Every young advertiser goes up against that 
experience, and his whole future depends on wheth- 
er it floors him or he floors it. 

You say your ads are bringing enough inquiries 
and requests for catalogs, but making no sales. 

Advertising does not make sales as a rule; when 
it does, in machine-tool lines, it's accidental. 

Advertising gives you the name and address of 
a possible customer who invites a proposition from 
you. 

Send your inquirer all the information you 
have, and above all, send a salesman or an agent 
to him at once. 

Advertising leads the horse to the water — ^you 
must induce him to drink. Advertising creates a 
prejudice in the mind of the prospective buyer in 
your favor. It finds the man who needs your 
goods, or thinks he needs them, and then "it's up 
to you." 

Advertising is the advance agent and makes 
your salesman's card known when he comes and 
bespeaks an interview. When a man advertises a 
line like yours and gets no inquiries or, getting 
them, makes no sales, he can safely bet that there 
is something wrong. 

The ad may be bad. It may be too small. It 
may not attract attention or impress itself. Re- 
form the ad — but, remember, the goods may be 
wrong — too high-priced. 

Salesmen may not convince — lots of them carry 
more conversation than argument, or you may be 
in the wrong medium. At any rate, something is 
wrong. 

Don't commit suicide or declare that "adver- 
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tising don't pay." Find the trouble and fix it. 
Get all the help you can and then use some of your 
own brains on your copy. 

Tell the prospective buyer something about 
the goods. Not the common, or barnyard species 
of "well-designed," "strongly back-geared" on 
"large bearings," but something definite that the 
other fellow forgets. 

Tell what it will do; how it does it; what its 
product costs; what the machine costs, or any- 
thing that a good, sharp salesman would tell an 
intelligent customer. 

Talk shop. Tell the naked, bald-headed truth 
about the machine and don't blow, but talk shop. 

Don't spend your good money for little special 
positions near reading matter or near anything 
else. The people who make a living by using 
tools such as you make look through the advertis- 
ing of a paper before they read the text. This 
advertising is full of information on the latest ways 
of producing things in metal. It's illustrated, 
brief, concise and to the point, and is a weekly 
corrected list of those who seek business and de- 
serve it — because they reduce the cost of manu- 
facture in one line or another. 

Put your money into space and tell a convinc- 
ing story about your tools in the paper that goes 
to tool users, and don't despise the inquiries that 
come without checks. The check is there — but 
you must go after it. 

After every great battle there are some trenches 
filled with the bodies of soldiers, all in similar uni- 
forms and reported as the "unknown dead." 
Business is a fight. If you advertise enough so 
that you are not just like hundreds of others who 
get the eternal kibosh, you can at least die with 
the satisfaction that they can't bury you among 
the "unknown dead." 
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Change your copy every issue. Change the 
size of space. Change the cut. Change the posi- 
tion. Change the story, but tell the same truths. 
Keep at it. 

It is the heart of business that keeps up the cir- 
culation, and — ^well, circulation has been restricted 
of late. And say, son, don't adopt a pet style of 
advertising and run it into the ground. That's 
why I will chop these letters right here — but if you 
want any more advice, come to 

The Old Man. 
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SERMONETTE VI 

[Boost for America] 

Did you ever hear that old, true, honest but 
homely saying, "It's an ill bird that fouls its own 
nest"? 

This was brought home to me some time ago 
by two reports from England. 

An American manufacturer told me, with much 
gusto, of a competitor's tool he saw in France that 
"was on the blink," "not making good," and then 
some. He told me what the French workman was 
trying to make the tool do — something for which 
it was not intended — and what machine he sug- 
gested in its place. That's one. 

An English steam-engine maker asked after 
a well-known American tool builder, sending his 
regards, and remarked that the "American spirit'* 
as shown by this man was what made a land of 
manufacturers. He told me that this particular 
American visited his shops and stood for a cussing 
he gave American tools in general and one machine 
in particular that stood in his shop — and it was 
made by a competitor of his visitor. Then the 
visitor asked to see it. In ten minutes he had his 
coat off and was showing all hands and the cook 
what that machine could do and pointing out the 
uses of the particular attachments that made it 
American and a desirable and useful tool for the 
work in hand. He "plugged the game." 

That one American was wise enough to know 
that every American tool that made good 3,000 
miles from home was to his benefit and the benefit 
of his neighbors, his competitors and the whole 
American tool industry. 

The first fellow was an ill bird all right, all right. 

He hurt his competitors one machine worth 
without helping himself and gave the American 
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tool-export business an unfair wallop below the 
belt. When you hear unfair knocking of the other 
fellow's machines, don't stand for it, especially 
away from home. Be fair, and if anything you can 
do or say will help m^ake that tool more satisfactory, 
get on the job. Do something for America. 
Don't wear a little American flag, froth about the 
Constitution and the Land of Liberty, and knife 
the men who are trying to make this country the 
leader in all lines of manufacture. 

When you get a circular or letter that wastes 
your time trying to poison your mind about the 
products of anyone, drop the dirty thing in the 
waste basket, wash your hands and give the other 
fellow an order if you can. 

If he wasn't doing something worth while, he 
of the green eye would not be so busy. No man 
can get very high by pulling another down. 

Associations, combinations, trusts, gentlemen's 
agreements, may help your line of business some, 
but the whole lot would not be a patch to the good 
done If each man in the business would try to do 
the square, manly, decent thing and forget all 
about the other fellow. 

"Remember the business day to keep it holy" 
is just six times as good a motto as the one about 
Sunday. 

We are going after some of that export business, 
and a whole lot of you will go abroad within the 
next six months. 

Plug for yourself — that's what you are there 
for — but remember that you, in a large measure, 
represent America and your every act and your 
every word will be for the good or the 111 of the 
machine-tool business. Show that spirit of squared- 
toed business manhood that my English friend 
called the "American Spirit," but which is no more 
universal here than in any other country — more's 
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the pity — ^yet which commands the respect of all 
men that wear clothes — and the others don't count. 
I received a copy of a circular letter about my 
business last week, knocking th^ best work I ever 
turned out, for the American iii:achine-tool inter- 
ests as much as my own, but one of the largest man- 
ufacturers in this country had written across it 
"I'll bet he sucks eggs" — which kept me from 
getting so very mad. 
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SERMONETTE VII 

[ The Panic of 1907 ] 

When the lights go out in a colored prayer 
meeting, some addlepated niggers make a break 
for the front door, and twenty minutes afterward 
they carry out the remains of a dozen women and 
children and lay them along the fence and the 
broken legs, arms and heads are sent to the hospital. 

Nothing is so cowardly as panic, nothing so 
pitiful as cowardice. 

Strong men are entitled to a qualm or two when 
their lives are at stake, but when they slay and kill, 
run amuck or go daffy on account of a little money 
in the bank that they can't get out for a few days, 
it's enough to make sensible men wish they didn't 
belong to the same species. 

There is a financial disturbance on in New York, 
and when Wall Street itches, the rest of the country 
scratches, but there is no economic disturbance — 
nothing chronic. 

Crops are not as large as last year, but they 
are plentiful, prices are good and the farmer's 
mortgage was paid long ago. 

We as a country have grown immensely in the 
past five years, and our people are consuming more 
and more of our manufactured products. 

No one but the statisticians in Washington 
realize the magnitude of our products — why, the 
hens in Iowa alone produce more market value 
than all the precious-metal mines in Colorado. 

There cannot be far-reaching hard times until 
the man next to the soil is affected. 

This flurry is about money — cash — which is 
possible because all business men still think of 
values in gold and confound credit with cash. 
Very little cash is needed in business where checks 
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and certificates of credit pass current and a com- 
petent clearing house keeps the balances. 

The money scare took out of circulation many 
millions of dollars, that is hoarded in vaults, under 
mattresses and in the long stocking. All this 
helps to make money scarcer and helps the fright 
along. 

Every man who stood in line for the runs on 
the different banks contributed largely to the cam- 
paign fund of the panic. 

Every man who sold his securities at panic 
prices robbed himself and helped trample out the 
lives of a few more women and children. 

Every man who hid his money lost the interest 
it might have earned and contributed more than 
he could afford to a condition where it could earn 
little or nothing and stuck a crowbar into the 
wheels of industry. 

Every man who holds up paying his bills, when 
he has the money, that he may hoard it against a 
storm, is on the staff of the chief rainmaker and the 
thunder sharp. 

The whole country is not going to hell because 
Wall Street has done something naughty. You do 
not bid your friends good by and make your will 
for a small case of cholera morbus — especially when 
you know just what gave it to you. 

Let the business men of this country go ahead 
and do business with confidence. Times may let 
up, but they will not be bad. There will be less 
boom and more straight hustle. There will be less 
scramble for anything that can be used and more 
intelligent seeking for better things. 

The machine-tool industry is in good shape; 
there is a let up in demand, which is not without 
its blessing, and unfilled orders sufficient to keep the 
shop going while more is sought. 

Put your shop in order, overhaul your old ma- 
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chines, line up everything from the engine to the 
countershafts. Poke up your salesmen and in- 
crease your advertising (in quality as well as 
quantity) hustle for business a little — it's been 
hustling for you. 

Be optimistic and think of the future some. 
There is a little gamblers' scare and a little politics 
and a great deal of fright by some big corporations 
that have been disobeying the law in this present 
trouble. There has been an intermission for the 
rain. The game is not called — Play Ball! 
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SERMONETTE VIII 

[A Chance to Make Money] 

All the time you hear two kinds of croaks. 

One is that this or that business is overcrowded, 
and the other is the old, stale, false advice to young 
men to go West, where chances are thicker. 

The West is all right — and so is the East. 

As Gen. Phil. Kearney said to the officer who 
brought up the reserves and asked where to put 
his men in the line of battle: "Get in anywhere; 
there's lovely fighting all along the line." 

The place to make money is where there is 
money and in lines of business in which money has 
been made. 

If you want to develop character, heroism, 
self-reliance and endurance, get West to the edge 
of things on the plains and in the mountains; but 
if it's money you want, get in anywhere along the 
line — there's a chance to distinguish one's self 
anjrwhere. 

Out in the Rocky Mountains men are getting 
rich by treating over the slag heaps of the old 
smelters — the owners thought that they got out 
all that there was in the ore, but were mistaken. 

Here in the East great fortunes have been made 
and business built up and reputation gained by 
advertising in one form or another, and then the 
source of the golden egg killed because those whg 
inherited the business didn't know what the duck's 
record or possibilities were. 

There are some rich slag piles in the East to 
work over. 

So few recognize the cumulative value of ad- 
vertising. Why, half the cash value of Arbuckle's 
coffee business is in reputation made by printers' 
ink years ago. It is the same with all the well- 
known and widely advertised commodities. 
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It is true of machinery makers as well. Sup- 
pose Brown & Sharpe burned out today com- 
pletely without saving a thing but the name. 
Wouldn't it be worth a king's ransom to build up 
a business on? It surely would, and so would the 
name and reputation of many other persistent 
advertisers who make machinery and say so in 
these columns. 

Now it seems to me there is a rich slag pile in 
the boiler, flywheel, dynamo and employers' 
liability insurance business. 

There are several old, respectable and rich 
companies handling one or more of these risks 
when they come to them. Not one of them is 
using the modern method of getting, retaining or 
increasing business — advertising in the lines to 
which this insurance applies. 

There's a fortune in this business for an aggres- 
sive, uptodate, enterprising advertising company 
who will go out after the business, make themselves 
known and apply modern hustling methods. 

A new concern usually has the advantage of 
youth — audacity and enterprise. Printers' ink 
would insure this insurance success. 

But then, in time, they too would rest easy and 
the brains would go to Europe or Heaven, and — 
well, then their slag dump would be worth working 
over by new men and new methods. 

But we are talking of now, today, and I'm 
telling someone, somewhere, of this golden chance 
not charging a cent — but remember, the magic 
word is "advertise," "advertise" and "advertise." 
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SERMONETTE IX 

The trouble with the house organ is insur- 
mountable — it holds a brief for the concern that 
publishes it. The real trade paper holds a brief 
for its readers and is published in their interests. 
That is why the best men in its line pay for the 
real paper, read it and trust it. 

No house organ given away in the trade can 
ever hope to be more than another piece of ad- 
vertising for the house, and biased in favor of the 
products of the house. If it were not, there would 
be no use in sending it out. 

Your paper may attract some attention from 
the people to whom you give it — but attention is 
not an offer of marriage, as many another flirt has 
found out. We believe that everything in this 
world is appreciated at about what it costs — 
house organs cost the reader nothing directly. 

You can get publicity by eloping with the cook 
— but it isn't advertising. You can make a house 
organ that looks just like the American Machinist 
but it is only printing — not publishing. Pub- 
lishing is a fruit tree of slow growth and only 
begins to bear after years of cultivation and care — 
not a Johnny-jump-up that blooms every year 
you scatter some seed. 

Why do manufacturers let their advertising 
men write interesting stuff in the house organ 
and have a fit if they see it in their paid-for space? 

Some of the house-organ publishers are the 
very people who say there are too many trade 
papers now. Yet they propose to have a paper 
for every shop — not one or two for every trade. 

When you see any of our advertising in a house 
organ, clip it out and send it in, and we will give 
you an ad just as big. 
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Christinas Cards 

Practically from the beginning of 
the company Mr. Hill adopted the 
plan of giving each and every em- 
ployee a five-dollar bill at Christ- 
mas time. He made no distinction 
in this little beneficence, the low- 
liest office boy receiving the same 
as one of the editors, or any high 
officer of the concern. A dozen of 
these cards are here reproduced be- 
cause of the original, if not quaint, 
way in which the thoughts of ap- 
preciation were expressed. 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED-FOUR 

The Hill Publishing Company is a soulless 
corporation and doesn't care much for anything but 
hard work and money — you do the work, the corp. 
taking the dough. All this is so because "they 
say" it is so, but here's a "five" that the corp. 
doesn't need, and it wants you to invest in the 
thing that will do you the most good, just to give 
you that "Christmas feeling." Besides that, the 
corp. has intimated to the old man that, on the 
dead quiet, it was pretty proud of every Jack 
and Gill on the job, and there's over a hundred 
of you. 

The corp. has to have its work done, and it 
thinks it gets it done best where the worker has a 
heart in the job — and can let up Saturday p.m. 
and holidays without getting docked. 

The corporation only hopes that each of you 
appreciates it half as much as it does you; if this 
is so, then both of us will have a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year. 



To the Crew of the Engineering and Mining 
Journal : 

In all publishing houses ever under my direc- 
tion it has always been the rule at this season of 
the year to send a card like this and five shares in 
Uncle Sam's Building and Loan Association to 
everyone, from Admiral to cabin boy. It has 
been found that it tends to create "that Christmas 
feeling" for one another and the papers. 

I wish to thank you all for your strict attention 
to your allotted work during this last year, while 
the old ship staggered through the blockade, 
changing pilots and captains often — but never the 
flag. The temptation to "rubber" must have been 
great; but those who worried are gone and those 
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who worked are here. Now that the battleship 
has joined a home fleet, there will be mutual pro- 
tection and security for ships and crews. 

For the future please remember that I believe 
in you and never have any fear of results when an 
officeful of people work together — ^where there are 
no cross-purposes and where there is peace, com- 
fort and joy in the work, with no taskmaster but 
one's own enthusiasm. 

In the name of the company I wish you a very 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. I 
ought to sign this John A. Hill, President, but it 
would hurt me and not increase your respect. To 
those ashore I may be Mr. Hill, but to everyone 
aboard the fleet I am, and always hope to be — 

The Old Man. 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED-FIVE 

To the Employees of the Hill Publishing Co.: 

Here's the Christmas greetings of this concern 
to every employee on the payroll. The corpora- 
tion instructs "The Old Man" to hand each of you 
the price of a turkey dinner for the whole family 
and to thank you one and all for the work done 
the past year. We appreciate honest service in 
every branch of the work, and while "The Old 
Man" isn't busy telling you this every day, he 
wants you to understand it and to make a whole- 
sale job of saying it once a year — and that's now. 

Some of our crew are going ashore because they 
don't like the way the skipper runs things, but 
they go with our regards. The old corporation 
has that "Peace on Earth Good Will Toward 
Men" feeling, and it won't let any measly strike 
talk get it out of its system until after Jan. 1. 

We are so used to the Engineering and Mining 
Journal folks now that it seems as though they 
had always been with us— and they are just as 
nice as we are, and that's pretty nice. 

The corporation hopes that each one of j^ou 
will live a thousand years and then choke to death 
on turkey. — ^The Old Man. 



To the Employees of the Engineering and 
Mining Journal: 

Your employer, the company, sends herewith 
its trading stamp for your Christmas turkey, to- 
gether with its very best wishes. It desires to 
thank you for the work done the past year and to 
assure you that it feels that it will continue to get 
the same faithful service if it treats you decently, 
and it intends to do that every day. 

We've been busy clearing up the old craft for 
the past year — now we're going somewhere with 
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her. Before we set sail, however, the skipper 
pipes all hands to "plum-duff" — ^there will be "salt- 
horse" enough in the day's work 

The Skipper. 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED-SIX 

To the Workers in the Hive of the Hill Publishing 
Company: 

Dearly Beloved — ^The old corporation, having 
heard that the attorney general was hot after the 
other great trusts like the Standard Oil, wants to 
pass out some of its dough before being caught 
with the goods on. Will you please hold onto this 
bill until the corporation calls for it or you need it 
yourself. 

We have made a little progress the past year — 
you and the corporation. The Engineering and 
Mining Journal people are so mixed up with the 
others that the corporation herself can't tell one 
from the other and loves the stepchildren the same 
as the others. 

Those boys who wanted to go ashore so bad 
because they couldn't steer the old tub themselves 
went all right, but they landed on a barren island 
instead of the mainland. The corporation was 
sorry for them, but not sorry enough to send a 
lifeboat after 'em — bein' as how she had volunteers 
enough to keep her off the rocks. 

This concern thanks everyone of you for all 
the good, honest, loyal work you have done the 
past year and trusts you to keep it up. If any of 
you have soaked the corporation when she wasn't 
looking, she forgets it and has ordered her head 
taster — the old man — to spit on the slate and start 
with a clear record for 1907. 

What the company wants is teamwork, all 
hands pulling in one direction, each attending to 
his own towrope, yet with an eye to the end in 
view, and that end is the getting out on time of 
the three best engineering papers this side of 
Heaven — and keeping them the best. 

Thank the Lord we have not had a death in 
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the family during the past year. We have had 
seven or eight marriages, but the corporation serves 
notice that she considers this small potatoes with 
a crew of more than two hundred. The younger 
members should try and work a little overtime on 
this line. 

And now, whatever you think of the concern, 
remember that she thinks well of you and wishes 
you one and all a very Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year. 

Her 

The Soulless X Corporation 

Mark 

By The Old Man, Agent. 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED-SEVEN 

Another year has rolled around and the house 
still stands; the work goes on, the papers grow, 
business increases in volume and the net results 
in a smaller ratio — but enough. 

The corporation is satisfied with its people; they 
have done well for it in the past, and the corp. 
trusts them to do well in the future. This future 
is what is bothering almost eveiybody now — but 
it is not worrying your officers very much. We 
will do well for we shall deserve well . 

We must be more enterprising, make better 
papers, print them better — do better work all 
around than our competitors can. Never have 
the three papers had such fierce and unfair com- 
petition; never have the business conditions called 
for more attention to details, more economies, 
more work. But we shall meet all this and do our 
work and be glad. 

Every subscription list has grown more in the 
past year than in any previous one; we have had 
to hustle for it, and we will hustle more in 1908. 
When 235 people all pull one way something has 
got to "come." The corporation doesn't know of 
a single worker that is pulling backward or even 
loafing on the job. 

And this is what gives the corporation that 
Christmas feeling. Money comes out of the bank 
now only for burglary or an underground pull, 
but we've loosened up the usual five for all hands 
and the cook — and here's yours. If each of you 
takes half as much pleasure in spending it as your 
officers do in appropriating it, there will be joy 
enough, and then some. 

We hope your dearest wish may come true and 
that each may find much joy in the work and 
health and happiness at home. — ^The Old Man. 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED-EIGHT 

As One of the Crew of the Good Ship H.P.C. 
Please Find Herewith your Annual Dog License. 

Now, in cold coin, this is only good for five 
dollars at any store, but this piece of innocent 
paper is charged with five hundred volts of good- 
will, respect and regard for you and your work 
personally. 

For a thought for next year the chief clerk sug- 
gests this: 

More interest in what is ahead of us rather than 
what is behind. 

A hopeful spirit and a prompt facing and put- 
ting away the little things that annoy. 

Leave off regrets for the past — forget it — work 
on the next problem. 

If you soil your hands, you wash them in the 
brook of time, which purifies itself. Rejoice that 
they are clean again rather than repine that you got 
them dirty. 

Better things in this world come from dislike of 
worse things — not because we want better things. 

Now, this ship's company of some three hun- 
dred souls, counting the marines, will be happy and 
efficient and contented as a crew only as each in- 
dividual is happy and contented. 

If there are any pins pricking you, pull 'em out 
and forget the hole; or if they are too far around 
to reach, go to your immediate superior and see if 
he can't file off the point. Anyway, rest assured 
that your personal comfort, satisfaction and con- 
tentment are of vital interest and concern to the 
owners as well as to — The Old Man. 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED-NINE 

The H.P.C.— and You: 

Dearly Beloved — I had thought to cut out this 
yearly card of thanks and hope, lest some of you 
would think "The Old Man" was too much on the 
preach. However, some of the older ones claim a 
few cared as much for the greeting as for the green- 
back, so here it is again. 

I want to assure you all that this company, and 
the foreman — that's myself — appreciate every ef- 
fort you make, and call your attention to Elbert 
Hubbard's saying: "Remember the leader of the 
orchestra used to play second fiddle," and I might 
add that he got a chance to play first because he 
played second the best. 

What we sell is a mosaic composed of thousands 
of little pieces of detail fitted together. Each of 
you can pick out the piece, or pieces, that you made 
and be proud of them. Your executive officers, 
editors and managers must put the whole together 
and sell it, but its beauty, usefulness and value de- 
pend upon the loving care put into the individual 
pieces as much, or more, than the good work in 
assembling the final whole. 

The "20th Century" would never get over the 
road on time without the best engine and the best 
engineer, and neither of them would ever get out 
of the first yard if the humble section hand neglect- 
ed his duty. 

Each of you is valuable and important, and I 
want you to understand and know that the back 
office appreciates all you do for the good of the 
cause, and knows what you do. 

Remember about the fellow with the fiddle — 
there's something in it. The Old Man. 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED-TEN 

"Affidavy" — Personally appeared before me 
this 25th day of December, In the year of Grace 
1910, one John A. Hill, otherwise known as "The 
Old Man," who deposeth and sayeth: 

That he personally and of his own knowledge 
states as a fact and the real truth that the collec- 
tion of men and women who make up the force of 
the Hill Publishing Company is the best inten- 
tioned, most earnest, cheerful and optimistic set 
of workers ever got together in any publishing 
house since Moses issued the de luxe edition of the 
Ten Commandments; 

That there isn't a man among them whose 
hand he would not be proud to clasp in personal 
friendship nor a girl he wouldn't kiss— if she'd 
let him; and 

That having made this the largest engineering 
publishing business in the world, they seem bound 
and determined to put it beyond comparison in 
accomplishment and usefulness to the triple worlds 
of engineering it seeks to serve; and 

That he, "The Old Man," doesn't care how well 
they do it, nor how soon; further 

That he takes a particular satisfaction in in- 
closing to each worker Uncle Sam's receipt for a 
turkey, not because of its value to them or the 
concern, but because he hopes it will serve to help 
each and everyone to have that peculiar sensation 
under the belt known as that "Christmas feeling." 

S. Klaus, Notary Public. 

To one and all "the house" sends you herewith 
its best wishes for your comfort and happiness and 
three meals a day, and health to enjoy it all for 
every day in the coming year. 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED-ELEVEN 

To the workers who make the Five Great Pap- 
ers of the Hill Publishing Company: 

We have had an increase in our family since 
last Christmas, and therefore I make this little 
card more explicit than has heretofore been neces- 
sary. 

Every year this house gives to every soul on 
its payroll a turkey with "fixin's," and a Christmas 
wish from the house — and this is it. 

First, I want to thank you one and all for the 
good work you have done the past year and the 
patience and make-the-best-of-it feeling during 
the many changes that have been necessary. 

We are, by a long way, the largest engineering 
publishing house in the world, yet we have grown 
so fast that our clothes don't quite fit us — but we 
shall have bigger ones all in good time. 

To the boys and girls that have been at home 
here a long time I would say these new ones are 
not stepchildren come in to disturb the family — 
they are brothers and sisters who have been away 
to school. Make 'em glad they are home. 

To the new arrivals, a welcome and assurance 
that they are one and all accepted and loved as 
one of the family. You are just as good and just 
as bad as we are. It's this clan against the field — 
we are glad you are with us. 

This house has no hard and fast rules of con- 
duct; we encourage the development of individual- 
ity in thought and action, only asking that each 
member pull with the team. There is no task- 
master but your own enthusiasm. This is a little 
democracy of men and women workers of many 
minds, many nationalities, many religions, but a 
unit on their work. 

This coin is a poor thing of itself, but it is a 
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token of the respect and affection in which you are 
all held by the management, and it goes alike to 
everyone, from the newest ink boy down to the 
president — no favorites. 

I look forward to a year of pleasure and comfort 
and self-respect in working with you to keep our 
papers the best. I am proud of you and your work, 
your loyalty and your ability — and don't care who 
finds it out. 

When I die I want to go to Heaven, but wher- 
ever the men and women in the Hill plant go will 
be good enough for me. 

And now, a Merry Christmas, a Happy New 
Year; may health, work and love be yours till your 
last best wish comes true. The Old Man. 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED-TWELVE 

Christmas, 1912 — ^To each of the four hundred 
girls and boys who make the wheels of this mill 
go around the House of Hill wishes you one and all 
a very Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 

This bill is inclosed just as an evidence of good 
faith, with the suggestion that five dollars' worth 
of your favorite stomach lining will have a tendency 
to produce that "Christmas feeling" — of which the 
House will get its share. 

During the coming year we are going to build 
the best publishing house in the world for our- 
selves, the most modern and up to date, with 
the most comforts and the least frills, washed air, 
chilled drinking water, wonderful light — well, the 
best there is. 

The Old Man has under consideration a lot of 
suggestions that have not been acted upon as yet. 
These include private offices and private secre- 
taries for all males, maids for all females, free 
meals, with afternoon tea served at the desks, in- 
dividual bath for each, manicure parlor, rest rooms, 
gymnasium, free bus to and from all houses, green- 
house on roof and bar in the basement. Just how 
far we will go in adopting these necessary things 
will depend somewhat on how much you enjoy 
this particular little sample of welfare work. 

And the old house wants to register here and 
now its appreciation of the good work you have 
done in the past year — if you have done any 
bad work, it has forgotten it. And for next year — 
well you are all optimists and the boss is from 
Missouri. He has, however, placed a large bet on 
you. The Old Man. 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED-THIRTEEN 

Speaking of Christmas: 

Fellow Workers — ^This is the fifteenth time I 
have written this little epistle to the Romans, and 
others who do the work and are therefore the real 
House of Hill. 

The management requests me to slip you the 
inclosed quietly, with the request that you get 
yourself something useful or nourishing, according 
to the dictates of your own conscience. 

I take this occasion to thank you for the good 
work you have done for the past year and to ex- 
press the hope that you will beat the record in 
1914. 

The old corporation will be busier than a one- 
armed man with the hives next year — -busier 
several ways. In the first place business does not 
look too easy to get; we must have it in order to 
eat regularly, so all of us will have to hustle more 
and spend less. The whole shebang must be 
moved to our beautiful new home uptown and all 
of the new equipment and machinery whipped 
into regular service. Our papers must be im- 
proved, made more interesting and more useful, 
and the cost of producing them lowered. 

Dull times is the season of trial for all depart- 
ments of a business. What we do or fail to do next 
year will do more to establish the reputation of the 
House of Hill than all it has done in the last five 
years. 

The work of no one of you is unimportant; 
each unit must co-operate to do that part of the 
work assigned to him or her in the best possible 
manner. It will not help us if an editor writes a 
leader that would awaken the engineering world 
and the boy who carries the manuscript puts it in 
the letter file instead of the carrier. 
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I have unbounded faith in the loyalty, earnest- 
ness and energy of each of you. I am not afraid 
of the signs of the times with this crew behind me. 
We shall win success because we will go at it to 
win. There will be no dull times in this office; 
business may be harder to get — ^we will work harder 
to get it — but 

Here I'm talking about 1914. This is the tail 
end of 1913. It has been a pretty fair year for 
us, and we are all going to stay home a day and 
celebrate. The corporation (which is just us) 
wishes you and all the rest of us a Merry Christ- 
mas. The Old Man. 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED-FOURTEEN 

For many years it has been the custom of this 
concern to send each and every employee a thou- 
sand dollars' worth of good wishes and a $5 bill 
for Christmas. This year it is deemed wise to in- 
crease the good wishes and omit the greenback. 

These are times when it behooves those who 
are responsible to cut down outgo in proportion 
to the income — we have not started on this as yet. 
Our receipts, in common with all other businesses, 
have shrunk more than we like to think about, 
and while we are not scared to death, we recognize 
that this is a real storm and not a pleasure breeze, 
but the barometer is rising and there are days of 
sunshine ahead. 

Our competitors have reduced salaries 10 per 
cent. We have not thinned a single pay envelope 
yet and hope to avoid doing so. If this becomes 
necessary, you can rest assured that The Old Man's 
salary will be reduced first. 

Our splendid new home is complete, and we can 
be comfortable and happy and serve our customers 
better than ever. Let us be cheerful because we 
have something to do and the best place in the 
world to do it in — half of the people on this earth 
are idle and suffering because of it. 

This is the season of good-will and generosity 
to others — a present is not the only symbol of the 
Yuletide spirit. The true Christmas feeling is in 
one's heart, and the joy of it is in how good it 
makes one feel to think good thoughts and express 
good wishes for others. 

The management of the company, one and all, 
have the best regard for and appreciation of you 
and your work and hope to see it continued and 
more and more satisfactory for you as well as the 
corporation. 
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And The Old Man specially wishes to go on 
record again voicing his appreciation of each man 
and woman who work with him — not for him. 

And now may some of this "Peace on Earth 
Good Will to Men" feeling be and abide with us 
all. Amen — The Old Man. 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED-FIFTEEN 

Dearly Beloved : The year 1915 is almost gone; 
it has brought more loss, suffering, death and de- 
spair to the human race than any other year of all 
recorded time, and yet, it has been good to us. 

We have not done so well as in former years, 
yet we have done well. 

We are all here — not a funeral or a serious ill- 
ness in our ranks. Most of us are warm and eat 
regularly — ^Allah be praised! 

All signs are favorable for better times, the 
optimist is in charge and the pessimist has been 
run over by the steam roller that is making the 
road to business clear — this concern is full of hope 
and that "Christmas feeling." 

Most people dislike to get a bill at this time of 
year, but here's one that you need not pay, so we 
think it will be welcome. 

With it goes a "thank you" for every little 
item of service you have furnished this past year 
which has gone to make up the million-dollar 
mosaic that this company has made out of all our 
little items of service combined. 

If your heart and mind be charged with as 
much good-will, love and respect for the Hill Pub- 
lishing Company as the institution has for you, 
the next year will be comfortable and happy for 
the whole works — big wheels, little wheels, case and 
fob. 

So here's a Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year from the House, conveyed, countenanced and 
abetted by 

The Old Man. 
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Characteristic Letters 

A man's letters from day to day- 
portray faithfully the predominant 
qualities of his character. John A. 
Hill's correspondence, business and 
social, never lost sight of the 
beacons that made him a leader 
among men. He was rugged and 
rough yet tender and sympathetic; 
plain and modest yet cultured and 
bold. The letters that follow are 
typical and need neither introduc- 
tion nor explanation. 
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TO A DEPARTMENT HEAD 

[This letter concerns a job for a former employee who had been let out after 
years of service, end viho vias actually in need. He was taken back into the 
company's employ. ] 

That there is no way in our glorious country to 
take care of men who have passed the age of fifty 
without achieving a competence, makes it necessary 
for those who have, and those of us who are younger 
than fifty, to be a little charitable and a little help- 
ful to those who did the best they could and failed. 
Mr. will fail in any kind of business he under- 
takes for himself. He was never intended to carry 
on the affairs of men, but he can be useful to some- 
one who does. You and I may yet be in his boots 
some day. 

While I am not asking you to put him on your 
work as long as you do not want to — and he certainly 
is not worth the price he received here — this man 
can and ought to be given the opportunity of earn- 
ing a living for those dependent upon him in that 
industry to which he has devoted his life. 

I wish you would now make this a special order 
of business for yourself, to take a day off from your 
success and get this man a job with some house. If 
you cannot do it, I will see what I can do myself 
but I want this old horse, who is a little crippled 
and a little balky, but still useful, to get back into 
some kind of a harness right-off — ^now. 

While you may feel that you owe him nothing, 
the concern which was the stepping-stone to your 
success, does owe him something. We inherited 
that obligation, such as it was, and we cannot 
escape it by taking the man off the payroll. 

It is not a legal obligation, nor a moral one, it is 
the sort of obligation that men owe to all human- 
ity, to be charitable enough and helpful enough to 
others, so they may sleep better nights themselves. 
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TO AN OFFICER OF THE ENG- 
LISH BRANCH OF THE HILL 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 

[ This letter was written shortly after the commencement of hostilities. ] 

The American papers print all kinds of news. I 
generally buy two copies going home; in one the 
Allies have outflanked the Germans, taken every- 
thing in sight, and I say to myself, "Well, anyway, 
the English edition of the American Machinist 
is all right." After supper I read in the other that 
the superb German army has knocked seven kinds 
of baled hay out of the AUies. Then I cross my 
fingers and say to myself, "We'll probably save 
the German edition." 

In the meantime, the Americans are paying for 
your darned old war. It has at least taught us 
what a great family the modern world is and how 
dependent we are on one another. 

There are so many American enterprises that 
are handicapped for a little material that they re- 
ceived from Germany, France, England, Holland 
or Belgium that many of them are paralyzed. The 
inventive Yankees are substituting for these, and 
if the war keeps up long enough, the substitutes 
will permanently take the place of many imported 
articles. 

My first hope that the war would be short I have 
abandoned. I now believe it will be a long one 
and trust that it will not be stopped until some 
things are settled. I hope to God they will sink 
three-quarters of all the battleships afloat, yours 
and theirs; I hope two-thirds of the forts will be 
dismantled, all the siege guns explode and most of 
the war equipment go to Hell. 

If a man gets into the habit of packing a gun 
and a dirk and a pair of brass knuckles to church, 
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and sleeping with a blunderbuss under the pillow, 
he will end by wanting to use them on somebody- 
some time. 

When this cruel war is over, whoever is the victor 
will make a permanent improvement in the condi- 
tions of humanity if they demand that the van- 
quished reduce their armaments and their armies 
to a respectable police force, and agree to reduce 
their own in the same proportion. As long as all 
Europe has the same tactics and the same feelings 
for their neighbors that the Sioux Indian had for 
the Pawnee, they will go on the warpath about 
once in so often. 

I am not one of those optimists who thinks that 
war is going to be abolished, but I believe that it 
can be minimized. I do not think that any of us 
would go to war so quickly if we were not ready; 
if we did not teach hatred of every other nation 
to the children under the name of patriotism, and 
forever assume that we were better than our 
neighbors, have more culture, more money and 
especially more guns, we would not fight so often. 
I quite approve of President Wilson's plan of peace 
agreements between the nations, insofar as they 
agree not to go to war without one year's notice. 
Any man, be he king, chancellor or secretary of 
state, will be over being mad in about a year. 

Europe is sending to America the finest collec- 
tion of bunk in the way of reasons for this war that 
has ever been put on the market. For some reason — 
I do not know why — both sides seem to covet the 
goodwill of the American people, and they give 
a lot of funny excuses for the war. German cul- 
ture is one excuse, Germany being looked down 
upon by all her neighbors and others. The silliest 
of all comes regularly from England, and that is 
the inevitable war of the races. When England 
combines with repubHcan France and despotic 
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Russia to fight the Teutonic race, I do not know 
where the inevitable fight between Serb and Teuton 
comes in. 

I think the war is doing a great deal for religion, 
as it teaches us that any faith in God will give us 
the battle. I am just waiting to see whether God 
loves the Dutch or favors the conglomeration of 
the races. I should think they would both get 
tired praying to the Almighty for exactly the op- 
posite thing. 

You can think about this and reason about this 
as much as you like any way, but you must come 
back to this final conviction, that all Europe with its 
boasted superiority has slipped back into the 
middle ages, and that all the culture and all the 
science is turned into a cudgel for one brute to 
beat out another's brains. The end must be a 
lowering of the vitality, the intelligence, the 
strength and health of all the warring peoples of 
Europe for the next three generations. You can- 
not destroy all the blooded bulls in the pasture and 
breed from the scrubs and produce many prize 
herds. 

Personally, I do not give a darn for all the kings 
and all the pomp and circumstance of the govern- 
ments of Europe, but when I think of the hundreds 
of thousands of young men sacrificed to the whims, 
prejudices, arrogance and thirst for power of a 
few chancellors, I cannot but feel pity for the 
human race, and only wish that it were possible 
for the people who have no say in these things, 
except to be shot, to force into the forward ranks 
of the first regiment all those who have declared 
war, or been responsible for declaring it. 

If the Kaiser, King George and the Czar had to 
carry a rifle in the trenches, it would be a fate well 
deserved by some royal puppets, but the men who 
are the real government, your great statesmen and 
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theirs, old, arrogant and cocksure, I could see at 
least in the hospital with much better grace than I 
can think of the young men whom these older ones 
have set killing each other. 

Our great Civil War was a pitiful thing — broth- 
ers murdering each other — but it was done for a 
purpose and accomplished a great thing for the 
human race; I cannot, however, help thinking that 
whoever wins in this war the human race has suf- 
fered and gained nothing. Territories may have 
changed, even dynasties, but the people — common 
every-day folks who pay the freight — ^will have 
been harmed beyond measure and helped in no 
possible way. 

Being entirely neutral myself, and not wishing to 
offend any of my friends on either side, and not 
knowing whether God is on your side or on theirs, 
I quit praying to him altogether, bought a bunch 
of Chinese josh sticks which I burn every night, 
and stuck a red paper prayer-wheel out of my 
window, to be whirligigged into every kind of a 
heavenly petition by every vagrant wind that 
blows. This the Chinese do, and they have pre- 
served their civilization through nine thousand 
years without much war. 
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TO THOMAS A. EDISON 

I am making application for membership in the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, and 
want to get five endorsers of the best men I know, 
and you are the best man of them all, so I would 
be very proud if you could see your way clear to 
endorse me if they ask about it. 

I inclose herewith a sheet telling my experience, 
and the only thing I can get in on particularly is 
my improvements in printing machinery and mani- 
folding work done while I was mechanical engineer 
of the Manifold Company. 

You have known me a long time, but don't know 
what I have done particularly unless somebody 
has told you, especially myself. If you will do 
this for me, I will be very glad to endorse your 
bond as treasurer of the United States when the 
Bull Mooses come into their own. 

Mr. Edison replied : 
Friend Hill — 

I certainly will endorse you or your note. Men 
who ring true always can have it. 



TO A PRESS ART BUREAU 

I see no reason why I should sit for my picture 
for your gallery. When I run for office, win a 
Carnegie medal, or get into the divorce court, it 
will be time enough. I am an humble private 
citizen, 22 calibre. 
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TO ELBERT HUBBARD 

[Written in answer to inquiries from Mr. Hubbard, who was preparing a 
story about Mr. Hill and the business he had founded.] 

All the coal heaving I ever did was into a loco- 
motive boiler, and then only for a year. Between 
you and me, confidentially, I was the best damn 
fireman on the Rio Grande road, and every en- 
gineer that went out with me said so. That's why 
I only had to fire one year. 

I did not pull the president's special only once 
or twice. Any fool can pull the president's special 
when the train dispatcher makes everything else 
get off the road. The fellow on a railroad that 
makes the pay car come around is the man that 
can handle a big freight train, keep out of every- 
body else's way and land his cargo on time. There 
were a number of engineers who could do it as well 
as I could, but there wasn't a darn one did it any 
better. 

You say truly that a man once having been in- 
oculated with ink bugs never recovers. That's 
me, for I quit the Rio Grande in 1885 and started 
a daily paper in Pueblo, which I ran till I got good 
and tired of it. Longing for a rest, I sold out and 
went back on the road, where I only had to work 
twenty-two out of the twenty-four hours. 

Because I wrote so much about railroad mechan- 
ics, railroad-shop work, railroad maintenance and 
operation for the technical press, I was selected as 
editor of Locomotive Engineering when it was 
established in 1888. What success I have had 
here has been due to the fact that I didn't know 
what their blooming traditions were and cared a 
darned sight less. 

If the story you have in preparation goes out 
from your pen, I would like to introduce the novelty 
of having part of it true. Suppose I let one of my 
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young men outline the real truth of the rise of this 
Dutch Republic, and then you can put in all the 
bull-con you want to, in your own language. 

I am only throwing this out as a suggestion. 
Far be it from me to attempt to get genius by the 
tail with the idea of steering its career. Genius 
does not steer easily, especially by the tail method. 

A later letter says : 

I am sending you herewith and hereby the stunt 
the young man did about the copy. He has got 
some of the facts straighter than you had them. 
Now you may go ahead and do your worst. He 
has changed the talk around from a printing office, 
which is nothing, to a publishing business which is 
great. 

I do not care what you call it, but I would sug- 
gest that instead of "The Secret of Success," which 
sounds fishy, that you might call it something like 
"A Little Journey to a New Kind of Printing Shop" ; 
but you have done so many little journeys that 
they listen all alike. 

If I was trying to say something smart, I would 
probably head this dime novel about like this — 
"How an Engineer Fell Into the Middle of the 
Publishing Ocean and Did Not Get Drowned." 
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TO CAPTAIN JACK CRAWFORD— 
THE POET SCOUT 

I note how enthusiastic you are about your boys, 
and that's all right — boys are worth-while. How- 
ever, I have no use for your old pledge at all. Any 
boy that can sign that and live up to it has no busi- 
ness on this earth — ^Heaven is his home. 

Why do you ask some boys in reformatories to 
sign such an ironclad thing.'' You never kept any 
one of these things, except not drinking (and I 
always suspected you didn't like whiskey), and no 
man with red blood in himself could ever keep all of 
them even when he is as old as you and I. This 
pledge could only be signed and kept by a lot of 
women past sixty-five who are blind and in an asy- 
lum, securely protected by a large endowment fund. 

Why don't you ask these boys to sign a pledge to 
never accept money except from, their own efforts, 
to work and to be honest. And if you want to, 
get them to say they won't drink; but for God's 
sake let them do something! If you don't, they 
will break every rule in the pledge, the Ten Com- 
mandments and the moral law. 

I have no great sympathy with your desire to 
stop them reading yellow-back dime novels; in fact, 
if I could find one anywhere I'd read it myself. I 
believe the old Beadles' novels did more good 
than they did harm, a thousandfold. While they 
started off some cracked-brained kid to kill Indians, 
and one thing or another, and become outlaws, 
undoubtedly they started a whole lot of people in 
the habit of reading and studying, and led natural- 
ly from the dime novel to the present form of ro- 
mance, and will lead on into more historical and 
better stuff from now on. 

I know this because if it hadn't been for dime 
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novels I would never have read anything. If I 
hadn't read at the time I did such trash as I could 
get my hands on, I would not have as much edu- 
cation as I have — and God knows I have little 
enough, and I need it. 

Jack, I would like to help you out in any legiti- 
mate thing, but really and truly this is too much. 
Make these boys promise to get up and give women 
a seat in a car — not to be pure and holy and keep 
their hearts and their hands clean — they don't 
know what that means. They can see the women 
and certainly know if they have seats. Make 
them take an oath that they will treat every woman, 
young or old, the same as they would like to 
have their mothers and sisters treated. But for 
the Lord's sake, let them smoke a little. If they 
don't do that, as I have told you before, they will 
do something worse. 

What you want to do is to sit down in your room 
and erase the heading "The Hero's Pledge," for no 
man is a hero who tries to do right — it's the fellow 
who does right that is a hero, and that's why there 
are so few of them. Then make out a little creed 
that a white man with some bile in his liver can 
say "This is the thing that I will try to do." But 
for the Lord's sake don't make them take a pledge 
that they will do it. What good is a broken 
pledge.? It only weakens a man's resistance after 
that and he says "I broke my pledge anyway; 
what's the difference, I'm a liar and everything 
else." Give them a creed to aim at. They'll miss 
the bull's eye, but they'll hit the mark, or they'll 
scatter shots all around it all the rest of their lives. 
Really, Jack, I am concerned but little about this 
pledge, because you ought to be, and are man 
enough to know, what is a good fair average. For 
the Lord's sake strike at that and don't make 
heroes and angels out of these poor devils in the 
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reform schools and the slums. Now don't try to, 
because you will fall down. 

What this world is crying for is men — not angels 
or neuter gender "sisserines." 

Get up a creed, Jack, not a pledge. 
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CONCERNING AN OLD FRIEND 

Nothing would please me more than to go and 
eat, drink and be merry to the glory of dear old Joe. 
I always have a warm spot in my heart for a tallow- 
pot who can be a success and not be a damn fool 
about it; who can become rich and not get a 
swelled head; who doesn't go around trying to 
impress the other speeders in the Waldorf that he 
was raised on pate de foie gras, champagne and 
squab, but can talk about the old days on the road 
and at home, when he ate catch-as-catch-can, 
thought stewed prunes were glorious, and buck- 
wheat cakes the acme of any man's desires. 

Every man is entitled to what old Omar recom- 
mended — a jug of wine, a book, solitude and "thou." 
Joe has the wine; he's got a whole library of books; 
he can take solitude wherever he wants it; and as 
for the "thou," there are plenty of them around 
but Joe has stuck to the "old lady." Most men 
who get as much money as Joe has, and are as 
good-looking, generally have a lady in the back- 
ground, bejewelled like a Pawnee squaw and 
painted like a prostitute from Babylon. 

Saturday night I will be on the battlefield of 
Gettysburg, and I will take a drink out of the tank 
to Joe — a man and a' brother, of whom we may 
all be proud. 
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AN APPRECIATION 

Margaret O'Neill, one of our best and most 
loyal workers, has resigned to go into business for 
herself — a home and a husband. 

I cannot let this girl go without expressing the 
appreciation of the company and its officers for 
her work. 

Prompt, efficient, courteous, thorough, Miss 
O'Neill has filled several positions of trust and 
importance, and has always done the work better 
than it was done before. 

Margaret has been in our employ for seven and a 
half years, and in all that time has missed only 
one day — to attend a funeral. She has been late 
twice — once on account of a storm which put all 
cars out of business and she had to walk — but she 
got here; once when her mother was sick and she 
had to get a nurse. No such record has ever been 
made in this concern by man or woman. 

Will that new home be a success ? You bet it 
will! Margaret O'Neill is the kind of helpmate 
that insures success in home or office. 

I congratulate the junior partner she has chosen 
and wish the new firm long life and happiness. 
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TO A BANK PRESIDENT 

[ Letter to Seward Prosser on the occasion of his promotion to the Presidency 
of the Bankers' Trust Company of New York.] 

If you have been promoted, I am glad; if you 
have not, I am sore. 

I will drop in and see Mr. Cochran the next time 
I am downtown and also have Mr. Mayer do so. 
If he is as accommodating and friendly as the last 
president of the Liberty, we might stay in his 
shebang; otherwise we are going to move uptown 
to the Astor with all our funds. 

I have always been afraid of bankers. I know I 
ought not to be; I know the money they are so 
stuck-up about is not their money; I know they 
ought to want to loan me money when I need it 
for my business; and I know that I ought to be 
ashamed to go into a bank with fear and trembling, 
cross myself and bow three times to the floor before 
the president and salaam to the private policeman 
at the inner wicket before I ask in the most humble 
way for the loan of a little money to carry on my 
enterprise, which keeps several hundred families 
eating three times a day. 

But it takes more than a minute to get over your 
early training. No man without money has ever 
felt as cocky as a man with money, and the tramp 
has always felt a certain kind of awe for the fellow 
with "dough" in his clothes. 

Now when it comes to money the Bankers' Trust 
Company sounds to me like the Treasury of the 
United States, and since you have invited me I am 
coming to see you, but before I do I shall take a 
Turkish bath, get Jim Bell to make me the best 
suit of clothes he knows how, buy a bottle of lady- 
like perfume and some rubber-soled shoes, and 
approach you in what I call "the proper manner." 
Anyway my little acquaintance with you has been 
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very pleasant, and I am glad to have met you and 
rubbed a little of your geniality off, even if we 
never do business together again. 

I hope I will never have to borrow money 
again — but I may. I hope I will have money to put 
in your trust company for interest — ^but I may not. 
Anyway I shall hope to be your friend, and I hope 
you will be mine. 
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CONCERNING THE INCLOSING 
OF CIRCULARS WITH LETTERS 

[Mr. Hill's reply to the proposal of an agent that advertising circulars be 
inclosed with general letters.] 

There is much discussion concerning the ad- 
visability of inclosing small advertising circulars 
with letters. In this connection let me ask, To 
how many of these envelope slips does anyone 
pay attention? We get hundreds of them in our 
morning mail. No one holding a busy job in an 
important company is in a mood early in the busi- 
ness day to consider anything offered on these 
slips. They are thrown into the waste-basket 
without a glance, and the letter mail, which we are 
after for the morning's business, is put on its way. 
I think for small things and for people not accus- 
tomed to getting a large business mail, such 
methods of advertising are effective. But when it 
comes to handling business with a business house, 
where the mail goes to a desk where the proprietor 
is busy, any burdening of the first-class mail with 
printed matter is more or less of an offense. 

Perhaps no publishing house sends out a greater 
amount of business literature than the Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., with its five publications; but it has 
found through careful tracing that the best thing 
in the way of advertising is straight, above-board 
advertising — that which appeals to a man when his 
mind is on that feature of the business. 

The Hill Publishing Co. believes in creating an 
inquiry from an interested party and then sending 
him, in its own class, the better kind of literature — 
something he will read at his leisure and that looks 
too good to throw away. 
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REMARKS CONCERNING THE 

DEMANDS AND RIGHTS OF 

UNION EMPLOYEES 

[Thisktter was addressed to the compositors of the Hill Publishing Co., 
December 21, 1905.] 

As is well known to all of you, the International 
Typographical Union has ordered a strike for Jan. 
1, 1906, to inaugurate the eight-hour day, with 
nine hours' pay, and the perpetuation of the 
closed-shop rule. 

Now I have a few words to say to you, and as 
I do not wish to be misquoted or misunderstood, 
have written them down, and any one of you can 
have a copy if he so desires. 

Those of you who know me know that I am not 
myself opposed to labor unions. I am at this 
moment still an honorary member of the best one 
in America — the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, the great open-shop union. 

This company, and the whole fraternity of 
employing printers, could deal better with you 
organized than as individuals. You have rights 
as union men, but you must not forget that others 
have rights also, and this I believe your labor 
leaders have forgotten. 

Those of you who know me also know that I 
am inclined to pay more than the scale to good 
men, or grant them other privileges that amount 
to the same thing. For seven years you had good 
wages — many of you over the scale — and were 
paid for every holiday that you did not work; you 
were paid for every Saturday afternoon, though 
you did not work; you were paid when sick; and 
you were given a little vacation each summer, with 
other privileges and emoluments which some of you 
at least will remember. 

This was beautiful as long as it did not in- 
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terfere with your union creed; but when I wanted 
to put a proofreader into the place who had been 
a faithful and efficient man in the office, and who 
understood the technical matter handled by the 
new paper, the union stepped in and kept him 
out. Then, and not till then, did I commence play- 
ing the game according to the union rules. You 
lost $2,000 per year worth of free time to keep one 
man out of the shop. If you do not believe this, 
ask Mr. Gross, your superintendent. 

Will Never Compromise on Closed Shop 

You and I, and all the rest, may have honest 
convictions; we may wrangle, and debate, and 
compromise on a question of hours or pay but 
never on the question of the closed shop. This 
imported closed shop that prevents young men 
from learning the trade, that restricts output, that 
keeps improved machinery products down, that 
forbids the owner of the plant from having his own 
foreman or any other representative in the work- 
room, is in itself wrong. It is against the liberty 
of men — it is slavery. For me, it is the violation 
of a religious principle. 

Too much power is bad for either capital or 
labor. But capital must obviously have some con- 
trol of its property. Your minds are probably 
made up on that question, and so is mine. 

I want to say to those compositors who will 
walk out Jan. 1 that this composing-room will 
open Jan. 2 as a nine-hour open shop. If you do 
not wish to man it, well and good; someone else 
will. None of you is foolish enough to believe 
that you, or any other set of men, can, or will, do 
as much work in eight hours as you do in nine. If 
this is true, then are you doing the fair thing now? 
The cutting down of the output of this plant one- 
ninth means more machinery or wasteful overtime. 
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Your union figures that the increase of cost 
will be 15 per cent. The Typothetae figures 23 
per cent. At your own figures this means a yearly 
increase to this company alone of $11,900 for the 
same work you are doing now and to the Typothe- 
tae of New York $594,000 per year. The printing 
business cannot stand it. 

Past Increases in Pay 

The compositors of New York have had an 
increase of pay since we went into business seven 
years ago of more than 30 per cent. Five times 
they have asked for concessions — and received 
them. Prior to 1898 your pay was $3 per day — 
30c. an hour. Jan. 1, 1898, the nine and one-half- 
hour day, ten hours' pay, went into effect, making 
your pay equal to 31^c. per hour. Nov. 2, 1899, 
the nine-hour day was established, making your pay 
equal to 33jc. per hour. Jan. 1, 1902, your pay 
was raised to $3.16f per day, making it equal to 
35^0. per hour. Oct. 1, 1902, the pay was again 
raised to $3.25 per day, making it equal to 36c. per 
hour. Again on Jan. 1, 1905, the pay was raised 
to $3.50 per day, making it equal to 39c. per hour. 
Now if your demands were to be met, the rate 
would be 44c. per hour — a total raise of nearly 50 
per cent. 

You are going too fast. Hereafter we shall 
pay the union scale, or more, for good men — union 
or nonunion. 

Nine hours is a very comfortable working time 
for clean, light, indoor work, where the owner fur- 
nishes all the tools and has many thousands of 
dollars tied up in a plant. There is some excuse 
for the brick-mason's eight hours. He works at 
dirty, heavy work, in all kinds of weather, making 
only an average of five or six months a year, and 
he furnishes his own tools. His employer has no 
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expensive machinery idle when he quits early and 
can always help himself by putting on more hands, 
and there is room for them. 

The opportunity for individual initiative, the 
possibility for any workman to become a master, 
has made this country what it is in manufacturing 
and all other industries. The closed shop means 
the changing of all this to the foreign standard, 
where a workman is always a workman, where 
ambition is stillborn and hope is dead. The open 
shop means the freedom of every man to do what 
he thinks best for himself, provided he does not 
encroach upon the liberty of others. 

I am content to leave the door of opportunity 
wide open to all with ambition enough to enter. 
I oppose any attempt to close that door, to strangle 
ambition, or to prevent an abler man than I from 
earning more. The American idea is good enough 
for me. 

So far as I can learn, no single stockholder of 
this company ever inherited a dollar. Each and 
every one of them commenced at the bottom and 
dug himself out. This is not a corporation of 
greed, but a lot of men like yourselves who have 
worked hard for what they have and want to keep 
their own. Their years of experience with this 
company as workmen, as managers, as owners, 
have taught them that this closed shop is danger- 
ous; that the eight-hour day is inopportune; that 
the union cannot run this plant. 

Here are a few things I wish you would think 
about: 

First — No printer ever succeeded in establishing 
himself in business who worked eight hours a day. 

Second — There are very few, if any, composing 
rooms in this city that pay, even at the present 
scale — they are necessary evils that printers would 
be glad to get rid of. 
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Third — ^The price of composition is governed 
by out-of-town printers. 

Fourth — Remember that this company is will- 
ing to pay more than the scale — to pay men for 
what they do, not for what they belong to. 

Fifth — ^That the closed-shop union tends to 
grade the workman down, not up; it puts you all 
on the level with the average dub and prevents 
you from earning what you deserve. 

Sixth — ^That while we want only an open shop 
with no outside control of what a man does, or 
what he earns above the scale, if you leave you 
oblige us to establish a nonunion composing room 
until the war is over. 

Foreman Must Work for the Company 

I shall be sorry to see a man go away, especially 
those who have been with us from the start. I do 
not believe that you can get better jobs or a more 
appreciative "Old Man." But this "Old Man" 
cannot stand everything. The savings of a life 
of hard work are in this concern, and all the fun he 
can get out of it is in running it his own way, with 
due regard for the rights of others. He has always 
worked more than eight hours a day, and always 
expects to. If the officers of a labor union run 
this concern, someone else will own it — I won't. 
Hereafter the foreman works for the owners and 
not for the union. 

I believe I know how most of you feel about 
working during a strike, and shall not ask you to 
do so. However, if any of you do want to stay, 
regardless of the union, I will make a three-year 
contract with you before Jan. 1 ; but not after you 
have once gone out. And those who stay can keep 
on staying, union or no union, eight hours or nine, 
and I will put that in the contract. 
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In employing printers hereafter one thing we 
shall insist on, and one only — that he be a good 
workman. We will not ask his pedigree, nor de- 
mand to know whether he be married or single, 
Methodist or Catholic, Democrat or Republican, 
union or nonunion. We want men who want to 
work here and who are willing to give an honest 
day's work for an honest day's pay. We want 
men who have common-sense enough to know when 
they are being treated fair or ill, without being told. 

Now the whole thing simmers down to about 
this: 

You say to us: "Shut down this plant another 
hour per day, pay the same wages that you do now, 
and place the conduct of the shop in the hands of 
our union and walking delegate, or we strike." 

We say to you: "We insist on our right to 
run our own concern nine hours per day, run an 
open shop and employ whom we please. If that 
is the issue, go ahead — we will fight." 

HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
John A. Hill, 

President. 
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JIM WAINWRIGHT'S KID 

[Mr. Sill wrote a number of short railroad stories which were published 
in book form in 1899. The one that follows is typical of the entire lot and 
shows the narrative style of "The Old Man."] 

As I put down my name and the number of the 
crack engine of America — as well as the imprint of 
a greasy thumb — on the register of our roundhouse 
last Saturday night, the foreman borrowed a chew 
of my fireman's fine-cut, and said to me: 

"John, that old feller that's putting on the 
new injectors wants to see you." 

"What does he want. Jack?" said I. "I don't 
remember to have seen him, and I'll tell you right 
now that the old squirts on the 41 1 are good enough 
for me — I ain't got time to monkey with new- 
fangled injectors on that run." 

"Why, he says he knowed you out West fifteen 
years ago." 

"So! What kind o' looking chap is he?" 

"Youngish face, John; but hair and whiskers 
as white as snow. Sorry-looking rooster — seems 
like he's lost all his friends on earth, and wa'n't 
jest sure where to find 'em in the next world." 

"I can't imgaine who it would be. Let's see — 
'Lige Clark, he's dead; Dick Bellinger, Hank 
Baldwin, Jim Karr, Dave Keller, Bill Parr — 
can't be none of them. What's his name?" 

"Winthrop — no, Wetherson — no, lemme see — 
why, no — no, Wainwright; that's it, Wainwright 
J. E. Wainwright." 

"Jim Wainwright!" says I, "Jim Wainwright! 
I haven't heard a word of him for years — thought 
he was dead; but he's a young fellow compared 
to me." 

"Well, he don't look it," said Jack. 

After supper I went up to the hotel and asked 
for J. E. Wainwright. 
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Maybe you think Jim and I didn't go over the 
history of the "front." "Out at the front" is the 
pioneer's ideal of railroad life. To a man who has 
put in a few years there the memory of it is like 
the memory of marches, skirmishes and battles in 
the mind of the veteran soldier. I guess we started 
at the lowest number engine on the road and gos- 
siped about each and every crew. We had finished 
the list of engineers and had fairly started on the 
firemen when a thought struck me, and I said: 

"Oh, I forgot him, Jim — the 'Kid,' your cheery 
little cricket of a firesy, who thought Jim Wain- 
wright the only man on the road that could run an 
engine right. I remember he wouldn't take a job 
running switcher — said a man that didn't know 
that firing for Jim Wainwright was a better job than 
running was crazy. What's become of him .? Run- 
ning, I suppose?" 

Jim Wainwright put his hand up to his eyes for 
a minute, and his voice was a little husky as he said : 

"No, John, the Kid went away — " 

"Went away?" 

"Yes, across the Great Divide — dead." 

"That's tough," said I, for I saw Jim felt bad. 
"The Kid and you were like two brothers." 

"John, I loved the—" 

Then Jim broke down. He got his hat and 
coat, and said: 

"John, let's get out into the air — I feel all 
choked up here; and I'll tell you a strange, true 
story — the Kid's story." 

As we got out of the crowd and into Boston 
Common, Jim told his story, and here it is, just 
as I remember it — and I'm not bad at remembering. 

"I'll commence at the beginning, John, so that 
you will understand. It's a strange story, but when 
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I get through you'll recall enough yourself to prove 
its truth. 

"Before I went beyond the Mississippi and 
under the shadows of the Rocky Mountains, I 
fired, and was promoted, on a prairie road in the 
Great Basin, well known in the railway world. 
I was much like the rest of the boys until I begun 
to try to get up a substitute for the link motion. 
I read an article in a scientific paper from the pen 
of a jackass who showed a Corliss engine card and 
then blackguarded the railroad mechanics of 
America for being satisfied with the link because it 
was handy. I started in to design a motion to 
make a card, but — ^well, you know how good-for- 
nothing those things are to pull loads with. 

"After my first attempt, I put in many nights 
making a wooden model for the Patent Ofiice. I was 
subsequently informed that the child of my brain 
interfered with about ten other motions. Then I 
commenced to think — ^which I ought to have done 
before. I went to studying what had been done, 
and soon came to the conclusion that I just knew a 
little — about enough to get along running. I gave 
up hope of being an inventor and a benefactor of 
mankind, but study had awakened in me the desire 
for improvement; and after considerable thought 
I came to the conclusion that the best thing I could 
do was to try to be the best runner on the road, just 
as a starter. In reality, in my inmost soul, my 
highest ideal was the master rriechanic's position. 

"I was about twenty-five years old, and had 
been running between two or three years, with 
pretty good success, when one day the general 
master mechanic sent for me. In the office I was 
introduced to a gentleman, and the G. M. M. said 
to him in my presence: 

" 'This is the engineer I spoke to you of. We 
have none better. I think he would suit you ex- 
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actly, and when you are through with him, send 
him back; we are only lending him, mind,' and he 
went out into the shop. 

"The meaning of it all was that the stranger 
represented a firm that had put up the money to 
build a locomotive with a patent boiler for burning 
a patent fuel — she had an improved valve motion, 
too— and they had asked our G. M. M. for a good 
engineer to send East and break in and run the new 
machine and go with her around the country on 
ten-day trials on the different roads. He offered 
good pay, it was work I liked, and I went. I came 
right here to Boston and reported to the firm. 
They were a big concern in another line, and the 
head of the house was a relative of our G. M. M. — 
that's why he had a chance to send me. 

"After the usual introductions, the president 
said to me: 

" 'Now, Mr. Wainwright, this new engine of ours 
is hardly started yet. The drawings are done, and 
the builders' contract is ready to sign; but we want 
you to look over the drawings, to see if there are 
any practical suggestions you can make. Then 
stay in the shops and see that the work is done 
right. The inventor is not a practical man; help 
him if you can, for experience tells us that the 
things fail because of bad design where one does 
because of bad manipulation. Come up into 
the drawing room, and I will introduce you to the 
inventor.' 

"Up under the skylight I met the designer of 
the new engine, a mild little fellow — but he don't 
figure in this story. In five minutes I was deep in 
the study of the drawings. Everything seemed to 
be worked out all right, except that they had the 
fire-door opening the wrong way and the brake 
valve couldn't be reached — but many a good 
builder did that twenty years ago. I was im- 
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pressed with the beauty of the drawings — they 
were like lithographs, and one, a perspective, was 
shaded and colored handsomely. I complimented 
him on them. 

" 'They are beautiful, sir,' he said; 'they were 
made by a lady. I'll introduce you to her.' 

"A bright, plain-faced little woman with a 
shingled head looked up from her drawing board 
as we approached, shook hands cordially when in- 
troduced, and at once entered into an intelligent 
discussion of the plans of the new record beater. 

"Well, it was some months before the engine 
was ready for the road, and in that time I got 
pretty well acquainted with Miss Reynolds. She 
was mighty plain, but sharp as a buzz-saw. I don't 
think she was really homely, but she'd never have 
been arrested for her beauty. There was something 
'fetching' about her appearance — you couldn't help 
liking her. She was intelligent, and it was such a 
novelty to find a woman who knew the smoke-stack 
from the steam chest. I didn't fall in love with her 
at all, but I liked to talk to her over the work. She 
told me her story; not all at once, but here and 
there a piece, until I knew her history pretty well. 

"It seems that her father had been chief 
draftsman of those works for years, but had lately 
died. She had a strong taste for mechanics, and 
her father, who believed in women learning trades, 
had taught her mechanical drawing, first at home 
and then in the shop. She had helped in busy times 
as an extra, but never went to work for regular 
wages until the death of her father made it nec- 
essary. 

"She seemed to like to hear stories of the road, 
and often asked me to tell her some thrilling experi- 
ence the second time. Her eyes sparkled and her 
face kindled when I touched on a snow-bucking ex- 
perience. She often said that if she was a man 
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she'd go on the railroad, and after such a remark 
she would usually sigh and smile at the same time. 
One day, when the engine was pretty nearly ready, 
she said to me: 

" 'Mr. Wainwright, who is going to fire the 
Experiment.'" 

" 'I don't know. I had forgot about that; I'll 
have to see about it.' 

" 'It wouldn't be of much use to get an ex- 
perienced man, would it — the engine will burn a 
new fuel in a new way?' 

" 'No,' said I, 'not much.' 

" 'Now,' said she, coloring a little, 'let me ask a 
favor of you. I have a brother who is just crazy to 
go out firing. I don't want him to go unless it's 
with a man I can trust; he is young and inexperi- 
enced, vou know. Won't you take him? Please 
do.' 

" 'Why, I'll be glad to,' said I. 'I'll speak to 
the old man about it.' 

" 'Don't tell him it's my brother.' 

" 'Well, all right.' 

"The old man told me to hire whoever I liked, 
and I told Miss Reynolds to bring the boy in the 
morning. 

" 'Won't you wait until Monday? It will be an 
accommodation to me?' 

"Of course I waited. 

"The next day Miss Reynolds did not come to 
the office, and I was busy at the shop. Monday 
came, but no Miss Reynolds. About nine o'clock, 
however, the foreman came down to the 'Experi- 
ment' with a boy, apparently about eighteen years 
old, and said there was a lad with a note for me. 

"Before reading the note I shook hands with 

the boy, and told him I knew who he was, for he 

looked like his sister. He was small but wiry and 

d evidently come prepared for business, as he 
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had some overclothes under his arm and a pair 
of buckskin gloves. He was bashful and quiet, as 
boys usually are during their first experience away 
from home. The note read: 

" 'Dear Mr. Wainwright— This will be handed 
you by brother George. I hope you will be satisfied 
with him. I know he will try to please you and do 
his duty; don't forget how green he is. I am 
obliged to go into the country to settle up some of 
my father's affairs and may not see you again be- 
fore you go. I sincerely hope the 'Experiment,' 
George, and his engineer will be successful. I shall 
watch you all. 

" 'G. E. Reynolds.' 

"I felt kind of cut up, somehow, about going 
away without bidding Old Business — as the other 
draftsman called Miss Reynolds — good-by; but I 
was busy with the engine. 

"The foreman came along half an hour after 
the arrival of young Reynolds, and seeing him at 
work cleaning the window glass, asked who he was. 

" 'The fireman,' said I. 

"'What! that kid?' 

"And from that day I don't think I ever called 
young Reynolds by any other name half a dozen 
times. That was the 'Kid' you knew. When it 
came quitting time that night, I asked the Kid 
where they lived, and he said, Charlestown. I re- 
marked that his voice was like his sister's; but he 
laughed and said I'd see difference enough if they 
were together; and bidding me good-night, caught 
a passing car. 

"We broke the 'Experiment' in for a few days, 
and then tackled half a train for Providence. She 
would keep her water just about hot enough to 
wash in with the pump on. It was a tough day; 
I was in the front end half the time at every stop. 
The Kid did exactly what I told him and was in 
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good spirits all the time. I was cross. Nothing 
will make a man crosser than a poor steamer. 

"We got to Providence in the evening tired; 
but after supper the Kid said he had an aunt and 
her family living there, and if I didn't mind, he'd 
try to find them. I left the door unlocked and 
slept on one side of the bed, but the Kid didn't 
come back; he was at the engine when I got there 
the next morning. 

"The Kid was such a nice little fellow I liked to 
have him with me, and somehow or other (I hardly 
noticed it at the time) he had a good influence on 
me. In them days I took a drink if I felt like it; 
but the Kid got me into the habit of taking lemon- 
ade and wouldn't go into drinking places, and I 
soon quit it. He gave me many examples of con- 
trolling my temper and soon got me into the habit 
of thinking before I spoke. 

"We played horse with that engine for four or 
five weeks, mostly around town, but I could see it 
was no go. The patent fuel was no good, and the 
patent firebox little better, and I advised the firm to 
put a standard boiler on her and a pair of links, 
and sell her while the paint was fresh. They took 
my advice. 

"The Kid and I took the engine to Hinley's 
and left her there; we packed up our overclothes, 
and as we walked away, the Kid asked: 'What 
will you do now, Jim.?' 

" 'Oh, I've had a nice play, and I'll go back to 
the road. I wish you'd go along.' 

" 'I wouldn't like anything better; will you take 
me?' 

" 'Yes, but I ain't sure that I can get you a job 
right away.' 

" 'Well, I could fire for you, couldn't W 

" 'I'd like to have you. Kid; but you know I 
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have a regular engine and a regular fireman. I'll 
ask for you, though.' 

" 'I won't fire for anybody else!' 

" 'You won't! What would you do if I should 
die?' 

" 'Quit.' 

" 'Get out!' 

" 'Honest; if I can't fire for you, I won't fire 
at all.' 

"I put in a few days around the 'Hub,' and as 
I had nothing to do, my mind kept turning to Miss 
Reynolds. I met the Kid daily, and on one of our 
rambles I asked him where his sister was. 

" 'Out in the country.' 

" 'Send word to her that I am going away and 
want to see her, will you, Kid?' 

" 'Well, yes; but Sis is funny; she's too odd for 
any use. I don't think she'll come.' 

" 'Well, I'll go and see her.' 

" 'No, Sis would think you were crazy.' 

" 'Why? Now look here Kid, I like that sister 
of yours, and I want to see her.' 

"But the Kid just stopped, leaned against the 
nearest building, and laughed — laughed until the 
tears ran down his cheeks. The next day he 
brought me word that his sister had gone to Chicago 
to make some sketches for the firm and hoped to 
come to see us after she was through. I started for 
Chicago the day following, the Kid with me. 

"I had little trouble in getting the Kid on with 
me, as my old fireman had been promoted. I had 
a nice room with another plug-puller, and in a few 
days I was in the old jog — except for the Kid. He 
refused to room with my partner's fireman; and 
when I talked to him about saving money that 
way, he said he wouldn't room with any one — not 
even me. Then he laughed, and said he kicked so 
that no one could room with him. The Kid was 
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the butt of all the firemen on account of his size, 
but he kept the cleanest engine and was never left 
nor late, and seemed more and more attached to 
me — and I to him. 

"Things were going along slick enough when 
Daddy Daniels had a row with his fireman, and 
our general master mechanic took the matter up. 
Daniels' fireman claimed the run with me, as he 
was the oldest man, and as they had an 'oldest 
man' agreement, the master mechanic ordered 
Smutty Kelly and the Kid changed. 

"I was not in the roundhouse when the Kid 
was ordered to change, but he went direct to the 
office and kicked, but to no purpose. Then he 
came to me. 

" 'Jim,' said he, with tears in his eyes, 'are you 
satisfied with me on the 12?' 

" 'Why, yes. Kid. Who says I'm not?' 

" 'They've ordered me to change to the 17 
with that horrible old ruffian Daniels, and Smutty 
Kelly to go with you.' 

" 'They have!' says I. 'That slouch can't go 
out with me the first time; I'll see the old man.' 

"But the old man was mad by the time I got to 
him. 

" 'That baby-faced boy says he won't fire for 
anybody but you; what have you been putting 
into his head?' 

" 'Nothing; I've treated him kindly, and he 
likes me and the 12 — that's the cleanest engine 
on the — ' 

" 'Tut, tut, I don't care about that; I've ordered 
the firemen on the 12 and 17 changed — and they 
are going to be changed.' 

"The Kid had followed me into the office, and 
at this point said, very respectfully: 

" 'Excuse me, sir, but Mr. Wainwright and I get 
along so nicely together. Daniels is a bad man; so 
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is Kelly; and neither will get along with decent 
men. Why can't you — ' 

" 'There! stop right there, young man. Now, 
will you go on the 17 as ordered?' 

" 'Yes, if Jim Wainwright runs her.' 

" 'No ifs about it; will you go?' 

" 'No, sir, I won't!' 

" 'You are discharged, then.' 

" 'That fires me, too,' said I. 

" 'Not at all, not at all; this is a fireman row, 
Jim.' 

"I don't know what struck me then, but I said : 

" 'No one but this boy shall put a scoop of coal 
in the 12 or any other engine for me; I'll take the 
poorest run you have, but the Kid goes with me.' 

"Talk was useless, and in the end the Kid and 
I quit and got our time. 

"That evening the Kid came to my room and 
begged me to take my job back and he would go 
home; but I wouldn't do it, and asked him if he 
was sick of me. 

" 'No, Jim,' said he. 'I live in fear that some- 
thing will happen to separate us, but I don't want 
to be a drag on you — I think more of you than any- 
body.' 

"They were buying engines by the hundred on 
the Rio Grande and Santa Fe and the A. & P. in 
those days, and the Kid and I struck out for the 
West, and inside of thirty days we were at work 
again. 

"We had been there three months, I guess, when 
I got orders to take a new engine out to the front 
and leave her, bringing back an old one. The last 
station on the road was in a box-car, thrown out 
beside the track on a couple of rails. There was 
one large, roughboard house, where they served 
rough-and-ready grub and let rooms. The latter 
were stalls, the partitions being only about seven 
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feet high. It was cold and bleak, but right glad we 
were to get there and get a warm supper. Every- 
thing was rough, but the Kid seemed to enjoy the 
novelty. After supper I asked the landlord if he 
could fix us for the night. 

" 'I can jest fix ye, and no more,' said he; 'I 
have just one room left. Ye's'll have to double up; 
but this is the kind o' weather for that; it'll be 



warmer.' 



"The Kid objected, but the landlord bluffed 
him — didn't have any other room — and he added : 
'If I was your pardner there I'd kick ye down to the 
foot, such a cold strip of bacon as ye must be.' 

"About nine o'clock the Kid slipped out, and 
not coming in for an hour, I went to look for him. 
As I went toward the engine, I met the watchman : 

" 'Phy don't that fireman o' yourn sleep in the 
house or on the caboose floor such a night as this ? 
He'll freeze up there in that cab wid no blankets 
at all; but when I tould him that, he politely in- 
formed meself that he'd knowed men to git rich 
mindin' their own biz. He's a sassy slip of a 
Yankee.' 

"I climbed up on the big consolidation, and 
lighting my torch, looked over the boiler-head at 
the Kid. He was lying on a board on the seat, with 
his overcoat for a covering and an arm-rest for a 
pillow. 

" 'What's the matter with you. Kid ?' I asked. 
'What are you doing freezing here when we can 
both be comfortable and warm in the house? 
Are you ashamed or afraid to sleep with me.? I 
don't like this for a cent.' 

" 'Hope you won't be mad with me, Jim, but I 
won't sleep with any one; there now! ' 

" 'You're either a fool or crazy,' said I. 'Why, 
you will half freeze here. I want some explana- 
tion of such a trick as this.' 
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"The Kid sat up, looked at me soberly for a 
few seconds, reached up and unhooked his door, 
and said: 

" 'Come over and sit down, Jim, and I'll tell 
you something.' 

"I blew out the torch and went over, half mad. 
As I hooked the door to keep out the sharp wind, I 
thought I heard a sob, and I took the Kid's head in 
my hands and turned his face to the moonlight. 
There were big tears in the corner of each tightly 
closed eye. 

" 'Don't feel bad, Kid,' said I. 'I'm sure there's 
some reason keeps you at such tricks as this; but 
tell me all your trouble — it's imaginary, I know ' 

"There was a tremor in the Kid's voice as he 
took my hand and said, 'We are friends, Jim; ain't 
we?' 

" 'Why, of course,' said I. 

" *I have depended on your friendship and 
kindness and manhood, Jim. It has never failed me 
yet, and it won't now, I know. I have a secret, 
Jim, and it gnaws to be out one day, and hides it- 
self the next. Many and many a time I have been 
on the point of confessing to you, but something 
held me back. I was afraid you would not let me 
stay with you, if you knew — ' 

" 'Why, you ain't killed any one, Kid .?' I asked, 
for I thought he was exaggerating his trouble. 

" 'No — ^yes, I did, too — I killed my sister.' 

"I recoiled, hurt, shocked. 'You — ' 

" 'Yes, Jim, there is no such person to be found 
as my sister, Georgiana — -for I am she!' 

" 'You! Why, Kid, you're crazy!' 

" 'No, I'm not. Listen, Jim, and I will explain.' 

" 'My father was always sorry I was not a boy. 
Taught me boyish tricks and made me learn draw- 
ing. I longed for the life on a locomotive — I loved 
it, read about it, thought of it and prayed to be 
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transformed into something that could go out on 
the road. My heart went out to you early in our 
acquaintance, and one day the thought to get 
started as a fireman with you shot into my brain 
and was acted upon at once. After the first move 
there was no going back, and I have acted my part 
well; I have even been a good fireman. I am 
strong, healthy and happy when on the road with 
you. I love the life, hard as it is, and can't think 
of giving it up, and — and you, Jim.' 

"And then she broke down, and cried as only a 
woman can. 

"I took both her hands in mine and kissed her — 
think of kissing your fireman on the engine — and 
told her that we could be happy yet. Then I told 
her how I had tried to get a letter to the lost sister, 
and how they never came back, and were never 
answered — that I loved the sister and loved her. 
She reminded me that she herself got all the letters 
I had sent, and was pretty sure of her ground when 
she threw herself on my protection. 

"It was a strange courting, John, there on that 
engine at the front, the boundless plains on one 
side, the mountains on the other, the winds of the 
desert whirling sand and snow against our little 
house, and the moon looking coldly down at the 
spectacle of an engineer making love to his fireman. 

"That night the Kid slept in the bed in the 
house, and I stayed on the engine. 

"When we got back to headquarters, the Kid 
laid off to go home, and I made a trip or two with 
another fireman, and then I had to go to Illinois 
to' fix up some family business — Kid and I ar- 
ranged that. 

"We met in St. Louis, the Kid hired a ball 
dress, and we were married as quiet as possible. 
I had promised the Kid that, for the present at 
least, she could stay on the road with me, and you 
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know that the year you were there I done most of 
the heavy firing while the Kid did the running. 
We remained in the service for something like two 
years — a strange couple, but happy in each other's 
company and our work. 

"I often talked to my wife about leaving the 
road and starting in new, where we were not known, 
as man and wife, she to remain at home; but she 
wouldn't hear of it, asking if I wanted an Irishman 
for a side-partner. This came to be a joke with 
us — 'When I get my Irishman I will do so-and-so.' 

"One day, as our 'hog' was drifting down the 
long hill, the Kid said to me, 'Jim, you can get your 
Irishman; I'm going to quit this trip.' 

" 'Kind o' sudden, hey Kid.?' 

" 'No, been hating to give up, but — ' and then 
the Kid came over and whispered something to me. 

"John, we both quit and went South, I got a 
job in Texas, and the Kid was lost sight of, and 
Mrs. J. E. Wainwright appeared on the scene in 
tea-gown, train and flounces. We furnished a 
neat little den, and I was happy. I missed my kid 
fireman, and did indeed have an Irishman. Kid 
had a struggle to wear petticoats again and did 
not take kindly to dish-washing, but we were happy 
just the same. 

"Our little fellow arrived one spring day, and 
then our skies were all sunshiny for three long, 
happy years, until one day Kid and I followed a 
little white hearse out beyond the cypress grove 
and saw the earth covered over our darling, over 
our hopes, over our sunshine and over our hearts. 

"After that the house was like a tomb, so still, 
so solemn, and at every turn were reminders of the 
little one who had faded away like the morning 
mist, gone from everything but our memories — 
there his sweet little image was graven by the hand 
of love and seared by the branding-iron of sorrow. 
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"Men and women of intelligence do not parade 
their sorrows In the market-place; they bear them 
as best they can and try to appear as others, but 
once the specter of the grim destroyer has crossed 
the threshold, his shadow forever remains, a dark 
reminder, like a prison-bar across the daylight of a 
cell. The shadow is seen and recognized in the 
heart of a father, but it is larger and darker and 
more dreadful in the mother heart. 

"At every turn poor Kid was mutely reminded 
of her loss, and her heart was at the breaking point 
day by day, and she begged for her old life, to seek 
forgetfulness in toil and get away from herself. 
So we went back to the old road, as we went away 
— Jim Wainwright and Kid Reynolds — and glad 
enough they were to get us again for the winter 
work. 

"Three years of indoor life had softened the 
wiry muscles of the Kid, and our engine was a hard 
steamer, so I did most of the work on the road. 
But the work, excitement and outdoor life brought 
back the color to pale cheeksj and now and then a 
smile to sad lips — and I was glad. 

"One day Kid was running while I broke up 
some big lumps of coal, and while busy in the tank 
I felt the air go on full and the reverse lever come 
back, while the wheels ground sand. I stepped 
quickly toward the cab to see what was the matter, 
when the Kid sprang into the gangway and cried 
'Jump!' 

"I was in the left gangway in a second, but 
quick as a flash the Kid had my arm. 

" 'The other side! Quick! The river!' 

"We were almost side by side as she swung me 
toward the other side of the engine, and jumped as 
we crashed into a landslide. I felt the Kid's ha'nd 
on my shoulder as I left the deck— just in time to 
save my life, but not the Kid's. 
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"She was crushed between the tank and boiler 
in the very act of keeping me from jumping to 
certain death on the rocks in the river below. 

"When the crew came over they found me with 
the crushed clay of my poor, loved Kid in my arms, 
kissing her. They never knew who she was. I took 
her back to our Texas home and laid her beside 
the little one that had gone before. The Firemen's 
Brotherhood paid Kid's insurance to me and passed 
resolutions saying: 'It has pleased Almighty God 
to remove from our midst our beloved brother, 
George Reynolds,' etc., etc. 

"George Reynold's grave cannot be found; but 
over a mound of forget-me-nots away in a Southern 
land, there stands a stone on which is cut: 'Georgi- 
ana, wife of J. E. Wainwright, aged thirty-two 
years.' 

"But in my heart there is a golden pyramid of 
love to the memory of a fireman and a sweetheart 
known to you and all the world but me, as 'Jim 
Wainwright's Kid.' " 
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JIM SKEEVERS AND A 
GENTLEMAN 

Mr. Hill believed that rides, laws and principles could be recognized 
and remembered better if clothed in the garb of a story. Consequently, in 
keeping with this idea he published a number of sketches, or what might 
better be termed "preachments," in "Locomotive Engineering," signing the 
contributions with the pen name, John Alexander. These Utile stories were 
so enjoyed by the railroad world that in 1899 they were gathered into a little 
volume entiUed "Jim Skeevers' Object Lessons." The sketch here published 
is one of the shortest of the stories and was picked at random from the 
collection.] 

Skeevers was "acting master mechanic" once 
while the real article went "down East," got 
married and honeymooned around a while for all 
the world like a common engineer or a human being. 

Skeevers didn't make any startling changes, but 
while he sat in the office he was boss, all the same, 
and he put the knife into every sore caused by 
friction between engineers and firemen. They 
couldn't any of 'em shut Skinny Skeevers' eye with 
a five-act story — Skinny knew all the stories by 
heart, and the men too. 

Skeevers went over the road with the officials on 
a tour of inspection once and saw for the first time 
a middle-aged scrap heap on the Coalville branch. 
He made a note in his book that the "38" was the 
dirtiest engine he ever saw. When he got back 
home, he wrote a letter to the engineer, saying that 
he was ashamed of the engine and of him; that 
whoever the fireman was, he, the engineer, was re- 
sponsible for him, and that if the engine wasn't at 
once put into decent condition the engineer would 
hear something drop. 

In a couple of days a reply came in, couched in 
very dignified language; there was no excuse for the 
dirt, no promise to remove, no word about the fire- 
man, but a protest against the summary way that 
Skeevers wrote, 

"I want you, sir, to distinctly understand that 
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I am a gentleman and shall insist on being treated 
as such," concluded the epistle of the offended 
"plug-puller" of the branch run. Skeevers sent 
him a pass by the first train — and also a man to 
relieve him. 

The next day he climbed the stairs to Skeevers' 
office with three gages of indignation on. Skeevers 
knew he was coming and was busy writing. 

"Is Mr. Skeevers here?" he asked as he leaned 
his arm on the railing. 

"What do you want to see him about.?" asked a 
fresh young clerk. 

"I want to see the master mechanic of this here 
road," said the gentleman from Coalville. 

"I am that person," said Skeevers, quiet like. 
"May I ask who you are?" 

"I am the engineer of the '38.' " 

"Oh yes; let's see, how long have you been 
running an engine here, sir?" 

"Six years and I " 

"Never mind, now, but don't you draw pay 
from this company for another position?" '* 

"No sir!" 

"Just hired for an engineer and paid for thq^ ^ 
and nothing else?" *' 

"Yes sir." 

"I'm glad to know that; I got the impression 
from a letter you wrote me that you were down on 
the payrolls as a gentleman. They may need some 
of them in other departments, but I want engi- 
neers, firemen and mechanics. I wouldn't give the 
best gentleman in America $20 a month for my part 
of the work. 

"I understand, sir, that you are connected with 
some of the first families here, but that cuts no 
figure with me. After working hours you may lead 
the German at the Governor's ball if you want to, 
for all me, but while on duty here you are in charge 
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of a locomotive and are responsible for it to me, 
and I to the management. I don't care a conti- 
nental cuss whether you were born in the White 
House or the gutter, who you married or what 
church you belong to. It cuts no figure here, as I 
remarked before. 

"I do care what kind of an engineer you are 
though, and you can't be any better engineer be- 
cause you belong to the Masons, the Episcopal 
Church, the Greenback party or the Holy Rollers. 
Marrying into the first families won't help you, and 
being born in a hovel won't hurt you — as an 
engineer. 

"It's an engineer's duty to see that his engine is 
kept reasonably tidy; the fireman should do most of 
this work under your direction, but you are as re- 
sponsible for that as you are for the packing of the 
valve stems. 

"Now, sir, this road wants good engineers and 
gentlemen would be a drug on the market. If you 
want to try running the '38' — as an engineer mind 
you — I am willing. You go right ahead and marry 
a wench or a Pawnee squaw if you want to, and tell 
'em all it's none of my business; but if you don't 
clean up that engine before Saturday night, I will 
fire you off the face of the earth and hire an engi- 
neer. 

"Give Mr. Pangborn a pass to Coalville, James. 
Good-day, sir." 

"Good-day, Mr. Skeevers." 

"That's what I call a dry roast," said the chief 
clerk, as the gentleman runner shut the hall door 
at the foot of the stairs. 

"That's what my old fireman calls an object 
lesson, illustrated," said Skeevers, "and whatever 
it is I know that Pangborn sees something in a 
different light than he did, and he won't forget it 
eyether." 
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TO "THE OLD MAN" OF THE 
HOUSE OF HILL 

[ Written by Capt. Jack Crawford, the poet scout, and read by him before a 
gathering of Hill Publishing Company employees, January 14, 1916.] 

If from out the rustic garden of the broncho soul of me 
I could cull and bunch together in a kind of fiUgree 
All the pansy buds and daisies in a sort of crude bouquet 
I would fling it as a token of my love for you today. 
Not because I'm optimistic — sentimental, if you please — 
But because in strenuous manhood I have taken some 
degrees, 

And because I've been to bed-rock and I've struck the rich- 
est pay, 

When I analyzed the mettles in your soul the other day. 

For your soul assays refinement like the finest virgin gold, 
And at the final clean-up when the curtain is unrolled, 
I expect to meet and greet you as a Broncho Christian too. 
But if you should be rejected then I'd share Hades with you. 
Yes, Hades! For there is nothing in your make-up that is 
bad. 

You have scattered lots of sunshine, you have made your 

people glad. 
And if Hades' "stabiHty" with "House of Hill" compares. 
Then I reckon "we should worry" about climbing Golden 

Stairs. 



Here's the hand of every member of the "Army of Success!" 
Here's the heart of every lover of unselfish tenderness! 
Here's the soul of pure affection of the old folks and the new, 
Who are shepherded and guided by the brawn and brain 

of you! 
So from out the rustic garden of the broncho soul of me, 
I have culled and bunched together in the simplest poetry 
Pansy buds of love reflected from the soul and heart and 

will 
Of this alhed working army from the splendid "HOUSE 

OF HILL." 
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JOHN ALEXANDER HILL 

[Written by Berton Braley and published in Coal Age, February 19, 1916.] 

He played the game of life, and played it well, 
With all his strength — but always played it fair; 

His mind was one to venture and to dare. 
Yet he knew caution. By a potent spell 
Of wisdom and of vision and of might 

He won success; yet, as with hoops of steel. 

He bound men to him with the great appeal 
Of kindness and of justice and of right. 

So when he died, those who had worked with him 
Mourned for the passing of the friend they knew 
And for the leader wont to build and plan. 
And whispered as their eyes with tears grew dim, 
"His was a spirit valiant, strong and true. 
He was a master worker — and a MAN." 
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HIS LAST WORD 

[The following excerpt embodies clause 7 of Mr. Hill's will. It is his answer 
to loyalty and expresses the feeling of deep gratitude he bore those who served 
with him. Sixty-five employees benefited through this provision.] 

"I give and bequeath to each employee of Hill 
Publishing Company (a New York corporation) at 
the time of my death who shall have been in the 
employ, in any capacity, of said Hill Publishing 
Company continuously for the period of twenty- 
five years or more, the sum of twenty-five hundred 
dollars; to each employee employed as aforesaid 
continuously for the period of twenty years and less 
than twenty-five years, the sum of two thousand 
dollars; to each such employee employed as afore- 
said continuously for the period of fifteen years and 
less than twenty years, the sum of fifteen hundred 
dollars; and to each such employee employed as 
aforesaid continuously for the period of ten years 
and less than fifteen years, the sum of one thousand 
dollars." 
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